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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, 
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Church 


New York 


Telephone: 2634 ( 


> SPECIALIST 
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French 


—_—_— | 
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SCHOOL | 
Training, Musical Stenog | 
in Public and Private 
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1 School, 48 Lefferts Place 


Lar 
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DAVID | 
VOCAL STUDIOS | 
59 West S6th Street | 
Phone Circle 2297 | 


ROSS 


| 
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LEE SMITH 
TEACHER 
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NOR. 


OF VOICE 
New York City | 
Telephone 6057 Circle 
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West 7th 
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VIOLINIST 


HEL 
Soto 

e Teacher of 
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Associate 
OTAKAR 5S 


st 73d St New rk City 


reet, 
Trafalgar 


-DER 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
c—Interpretation—Theory 
mal Course for Teachers 

( H New Y¥ 

New York 


3 West 160th 5t., 


NATORE AVITS 


Voice SPECIALIST 


Opera House Building 


lel. Pennsylvania 2634 


ROBINSON 
THE VOICE 
» Dr. H. Holbr 
. y year 
MARTIN 

ER CECIL 
~ong 
\ al Dia 


uca Botta 


Secrets “The Im 


Robinson’s words 


rataigar 3605 
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SINGING 
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Leschetizky ) 
specia 
European 
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nent artists; 


George, 5 


S LEE TRACY 
INSTRUCTION 
Exponent 

New York City 


PIANOFORTE 
Leschetizky 
832 


Q 


Certihed 
Hall Studios, 3, 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
West Street, New York City 


466 153rd 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 
New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Adirondack 4344 


| BENNO KANTROWITZ 


BIANCA 
1a Lortus and many | 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
Season 1926-27 began Tuesday, 


All 


7th 
Circle 


Sept. 


intments by 1472 


telephone, 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 


i 
ART UF SINGING 
West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 


7 


172 7 





BOGI 
An 

Teacher Singing 

OF SINGING 

N. Y Tel 


ERT 


ot s of 
ART 
Ave., 4345 Cathedral 


GUIDO H. CASELOTTI 
VoIce 


(Twenty years of successful teaching in New York) 
Br 


TEACHER AND OPERA COACH 


vadway, Los Angeles, California 


233 So 


| ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 


ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
N. Y Phone 2634 Penn. 


1425 


Broadway, 


THE BOICE STUDIO 


Ss Soprano-Teacher of Singing 


7C 


Boice, 
Studi Chickering Hall, 

Telephone laza 2690 
Home Telephone: Plaza 7938 
by appointment 


Susan 


Auditions 





MINNA KAUFMANN 
Instruction; Lehmann Method 
(Formerly of New York) 
Maripoe Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Cartall, Secy 


MME. 


47 


35 





HENRIETTE MICHELSON 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
EXPONENT AND Pupit oF MatTTHay 
149 East 6lst Street, New York 
Regent 7 


Address 


235 





ACCOMPANIST and COACH 


Teacher of Piano and Theory 
Broadway 
Ft. Washington 


York 


STUDIOS Ave 


ew 


2634 — Wadsworth 3303 


Pennsylvania 
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ITA RIO 
SOPRANO 


ancies for a 
est I Stre 


i MAI ANI 
Vac 
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RD-STEPHENS 
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| Wz 


Litti LeHMaAN Ideas of 


ROGERS 
ONE AND TEACHER 
SINGING 

144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 


FRANCIS 
CONCERT BARIT 
OF 


STUDIOS 


160th St.) 


ATION 
Av (Wes 
vanced ( 
0 


EDUC 
mbe 


Ad 


MUSI¢ 

5 Edgec 
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e 
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I ourses in 


ar 
Violin, 
Dan 
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Violonc 
N Har 
His 


e, 
ND 
Misses Gil 


rel. W 


MR. FRANCIS STUART 
rEACHER SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
full my 
ity to form great 


Oo} 


method of 


artists.”” 


possession of 


he 


‘Being in f 
singing, he has 
Francesco Lz 


Hal 


abl 
rti 
Carnegie Studios, New York City 


VAN EMDEN 
SOPRANO 

Teaching at Curtis Institute, Philadelphia, 

weekly 

two 


Te 


HARRIET 


twe days 
York studio 
New Y 


Available Ne lays weekly 
W. 72d St 


Ww 
ork Endicott 8178 





Studio: 680 Madison Ave., New York 
y 


Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday afternoons 


RNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 


Jth 


ie} 


East 6 Street 


Telephone: Rhinelander 8¢ 


-| VOCAL 


|GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND 
| Steinway Hall, West 

York, N 


TEACHER 
57th Street 
} New Y Phone Circle 8178 


New | 


|PHILIPP MITTELL 

VIOLINIST 
MANY WELL 
ARTISTS 


TEACHER O|! KNOWN 


teachers’ | 


|PAUL EISLER 

Conductor, Metropolitan Opera Company 
TRAINING, REPERTOIRE 

Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 

nm. ¥ 


| 
Assistant 


VoIcE COACHING, 
Studio 71, 
1425 Broadway, 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 336 West 89th Street 
Phone: 10167 Schuyler 


New York City | 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction 
Carnegie Hall, also 53 East 34th St 
Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 





RODERICK 
SINGING 


New York, 


MME. EMMA 
TEACHER OI 


West 83rd S N. Y 
e Endicott 968 


] 
|WIL THORNER 

TEACHER AND COACH 
West New York Ci 


t 


LIAM 


iress Ith Street, a 


KRIENS 


VIOLINIST 


CHRISTIAAN 
OMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, 
INSTRUCTOR 
Kriens Symphony Club 
hool for Orchestra Players. A 
string and wind instruments 
Hal 
( 


Conductor 
American S¢ 


vacancies 


Tirst 
Tew 

3 Carnegie 
ircle 


Telephone 


ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
West 102d New York 


Phone: Riverside 0366 


251 Street, 





FREDERICK RiESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
New York School of 
Telephone 
indi- 


Studied under 
style; Liszt—Technic. 

Music and Arts, 26 West 86th Street. 

Schuyler 4140. Courses arranged to suit 

vidual requirements 

408 West 150th Street 


Edgecombe 6250 


Personal address, 


Telephone: 





CARL FIQUE 
Piano 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 





Studio 


HANNA 


LILLIAN 


All 


EDOARDO PETRI 
Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 


1425 New York 


Broadway 
2628 


Phone Pennsylvania 





BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals 


Studio: 


Instruction 

157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 
Cl 


lass 


Susquehanna 
Bedford, Pa. 


Summer July-September, 








SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
Broadway 1 32, 


142 1 
Opera 


(Metro- 
politar «= 
Wednesdays ; 
Mail to 1 Mor 


t 11 


ADDYE YEARGAIN H 
ADVANCED METHODS OF PI 
INSTRUCTION 


VB, 


ANO CLASS 





EDWARD Kk. MACRUM 
VOILE TEACHER AND COACH 
Director of Music, Tompkins Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
35 East Ninth St., New York 
Apollo Studios, Brooklyn 
Home telephone Lafayette 6433 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 

rEACHER SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 


OF 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER 
End 


Phone 


OF SINGING 


471 West New York 


Avenue 


Endicott 7449 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 


Rh 


New York 
7900 


Street, 


Telephone nelander 


DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 
74th Street New York City 
l Louise Carroll, Secy. 


2 West 


Phone Pratalgar 


CEHANOVSKA 
OCAL INSTRUCTION 
Petr Conservat 


JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
; VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, A 
East 37th Street : : : 
Telephone: Caledonia 0919 


se ssistant 
157 New York 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 

Concertizing in Berlin 

West 104 St., Apt. 44, New York 

Phone Academy 0540 

In Summit, N. J., Mondays 

Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 


Address: 250 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
235 West 71st Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 8345 


Teaching in Germany during summer 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 


t 





128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


relephone Circle 5420 

















September 15, 1927 


 TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 


corrects and rebuilds 
voices under 
E GUARANTEE 


STUDIOS 
106 Central Park West 


New York Telephone: Endicott 5654 


Voice trials by 
appointment only 


L 1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Jo2cintactc 
METROPOLITAN OPERA eee _— 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. hone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


¢ SHAFFNER =. 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. —? Cathedral N. Y. 
Address: 4260-77th St., Elmhurst, N Phone Havemeyer 2398-3 


Frederick Siash 


TEACHER OF VOICE—CONCERT BARITONE 
Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall, New York 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMP ANIST—COACHING 


In New York City November Ist, 1927, until March Ist, 
address: Plats 


Se = At. at 


' VAUGHN 





wg ie, N. 
laze 3500. 




















VOICE 
809 S. Broadway 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
2220 Canyon Drive, 


EDILLING 


Hollywood, Calif. 





HARPIST 


Mgt. Haensel & Jones, 25 W. 51 
Steinway Hall, New York Tel. Circle iit 


EARLE LAROS 


PIANIST-CONDUCTOR 


Manager: Sherman K. Smith 
1540 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Meyer Posner 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint, etc., 
Address: 1976 Lexington Ave., New York 
Telephone: 0391 Harlem 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 


Studio: 
N Y. 











MUSICAL COURIER 


CALM" COXE 


570 W. 156th St. _ Billings 1593 New York City 


PAUL MORENZO 


Teacher of Singing 


14 Budapesterstrasse, BERLIN, W 50 
Cable address. American Express Co.. A B C code 


MME. GITA GLAZE 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address 119 West 80th St., New York 
Phone 0634 Endicott 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
125 22d Sitreet, Jackson Helghts, L. |. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N J. 














Te TRABILSEE 
Vocal Studios 


154 West 78th Street 
New York 


Tel.: 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 

Artist Teacher 
_ “Singer and vocal pedagog.’’ Internationally recog 
nized as a Voice Builder, Voice Repairer and Coach.’’ 
Special Course in Diction. Pupils prepared for Opera 
Oratorio and Concert Teacher of Lucille Lawrence an 
many other successful singers. Studios Hotel Gibson, 
Cincinnati, Ohix 


HOMER M () W E ia 


30 West 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 <i 


1965 Endicott 











MME. LILLIAN CROXTON 


ee SOPRANO 


. Lillian Croxton, Hotel Hamiiton 
Weet hird Street New York City 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 


Composer-Pianist 
Pupils in Piano and Harmony 
347 West Sith Street N 


DEMMS =: 


E CONCERT-ORATORIO- RECITAL 
627 West 110th 8t., N. Y. Tel. 4947 Cathedral 


“Spring Is fon “Joyous Youth” “Bubbles” 
nd Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
RBY-LEWI 
NCERT SONG 


65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


uk HAMMANN 


CLARK 
PIANIST 


1616 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
The Scottage 
McDonough, Chen. Co., N. Y. 


KARLETON os 


TEACHER OF pore 
ball Hall, 


ARTHUR DUN HAM |: 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, NewYork 
PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS 


St. James Church 


22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 
ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 





ew York 






































t TEACHER OF 
U SINGING 
P 
ACCOMPANIST 
AND COACH 


New York City 
SERGEI 


)\ KLIBANSKY 


| VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio : 205 W. 57th St. 
oe 





4 West 40th St., 











— \ i L D 


Address care of 


Apollo Musical Club, 243 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 





RUDOLPH REUTER 


—=== Pianist == 
IN AMERICA 1927-1928 


Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57 St., N.Y. 
or Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studios: 
810 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 0321 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
Phone 3200 White Plains 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry Hower HUSS 


Joint Recitals . 

Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for teachers 
Studio: 809 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 87th St. 
Add E. 160th st. 


ress: 144 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363. New York 











BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
6508 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Fil. 





3 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studios 


309 West 85 St., 


New York City 
Telephone 3475 Endicott 


POLIA MELIDES - HERMIDES 


Piano and Vocal Instruction 
VIENNA SCHOOL 

Studio: 344 Fort Washington Ave., 

Telephone Wadsworth 9983 


maaan TEACHER ¢ OF 
WILLIAMS %"3.° 
Pia Definite Instruction and Immediate 


Demonstration of Correct Voice Placement. 
148 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. 





N. MG City 


9-11 A. N 


Tel. Trafalgar 4829 


‘ROWLEY = 


Washing 
Baritone Soloist, 
St. John the Divine 


iMINTZ 


vielen of eleine 





Cathedral 








Louise St. dohn WESTERVELT | — 


: TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - on 


Associated with io La Forg 
14 West 68th St. New Yor City 


GEHRKE 


“Able technic and fine 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

“Rapidly gaining unique reputation.” — 
N. Y. World, 
astman School of Music, Rochester, 








Concert 
Organist 


command.” — 


Zmnn>s | SCRIP 


m 


N. Y. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
MIMBALL BALL 





CHICAGO 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and fo tage Brick Creseh age 


Beth-El ~~ —h 
Pry: pa Ave., York 


{ BUTLER 








Soprano 


Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 





; HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR 
835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 


Teacher 
5935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
312 Riverside, New York 


DAVID ZALISH 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
181 East 92nd Street, Brooklyn, 


BIRDIGE BLYE jai: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 





Puplis Accepted. 





N. Y. 





Studio: 312 West 109th St., New York 
Telephone: Academy 0573 


 LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
L 282 West End Avenue (Near rd St.), New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
319 West 95th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8744 Riverside 











ARCHIBALD 


SESSIONS “2c: 


717-A STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 


uesday and Wednesday 


Concert 
Accompanist 





FAY FOSTER 
Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and 
specialties 


Address — 15 West IIth St., 


costume numbers, 


N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


: BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 





Chicago 


Jeane DORNO 


SELLE = SILVERMAN 
Teacher of Singing 

Studio: New York (Wednesdays) 

Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. Phone: Penn 

Newark, ., 30 Johnson Ave 
Phone: Waverly 4200 


MARK OSTER 


Waritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, fil. 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT — COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 West 70th Street, New York 
Susquehanna 1980 


Cecilia CRAMER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Opera — Recitals 
Address 161 West 86th St., Mew York Telephone 8338 Schuyler 











. 2634 














ALEXANDER KISSELBURGH 


BARITONE 
ORATORIO, 


Circle 5231 


CONCERTS, | 
Steinway Mall" 


Hardesty Johnson 


Studio: 8A 29 W. 67th St., New York 
Phone: 2608 Plaza 


NJORMAN CURTIS 


PIANIST and TEACHER 
29 East 27th Street, New York City Madison Square 4539 


ORCHESTRAS 
ging Method. 
New York City 














*DANIELL 


c VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
E Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 


Telephone Monument 0777 


LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Theatrical Singers’ Troubles Adjusted 
Studio: Chickering Hall, 29 W. 57th St. 

(Studio 7A) New York 
Plaza 2690 





Mz-MOnPOs 





ANTONIO MELI 


. = 
American Baritone 
Care of Musica Courier 
113 West 57th St., New York 
Hardman Piano 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest ‘organization for 
the furthering of Interest in Opera 


Apply to President for All Information 


Baroness Katharine E. Von Kienner 
1730 Broadway, New York 
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The Best Bargain is Quality— 
AB. Chase T[ HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 


today which is still being built os its ree 
“America’s Finest Piano” maker 

{| Its continued use in wands ettnniblnes as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 


qualities and durability 





Established 1875 





a J it d Pi Gc ti Norwalk, Ohio ° 
Division United Piano Corporation Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -+- -+- MAKERS 























THE 


Original Welte-Built Welte Mignon The DUO -—AR’ 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for rae 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS ‘Reproducing “Piano 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS Res! —_ 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls STEINWAY ~« STECK » WEBER 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists WHEELOCK, STROUD and AEOLIAN 


Grand and Upright Pianos 
WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION The 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, Presiden 
; "New York City | | AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Office and Warerooms: 695 Fifth Avenue 
Foremost Makers of Musical Instruments 
in the World 


AEOLIAN HALL 


yf Sur MUSIC) 























You can’t buy better— 
why pay more? i a a 
EANUIRY. Gees. yon hn null dnin. eas The Finest Piano Action in the World 


beautifully printed on the best paper! What 


more can sheet music be! There are over 2500 com- 
positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 
Canada), all certified to be exactly as the masters 9 


wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 
dealer. Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates 


free on request. 
Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend True Tone Color 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 


half the price or less; and they know ; < 
parents appreciate the saving. nv 2 Manufactured In New York, VU. Ss. A. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 W. 40th Street, New York City 














VIGTOR HARRI pero mers on 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 




















Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 


EUNICE HOWARD | MARION F. LEDOS since 1849 


SOPRANO 
PIANIST American Concert Management, In 


Management: GUILD HALL, INC. _ Chickering Hall, 27-29 West 57th Street Emerson Piano Co., Divo. United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 


113 West 57th Street New York New York City 


vioun | WILLIAM J. REDDICK |- anno 


DORWIN’S 

STUDIO TEACHER OF PIANO 

A. School of Individual tostruction | pasastABMONSWATR COMPOSITION |, - TENOR - 

5282 Penn St. Reading, Pa. d 

' : VOICE—TEACHING 

Be atrice MacCue a ie, 
ROCKEFELLER CONTRALTO Tra"Sal 


PIANIST At present touring Europe 


Studio: 15 East 38th St., New York sehess SEI olan eae HAROLD V A N E LEN 0 RE A LITMAN 


Lexington 10125 
“Would have. stirred civic pride in many wags —” D UZEE ON PIANO FACULTY INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


WA LT a R L A A RY musical communities.””"—Times. Soprane—Diction Specialist 


Studio: 522 Steinway Hall 109 W. 57th St., New York 310 West 71st St.. New York Phone 7940 Trafalgar Studio: 360 RIVERSIDE DRIVE NEW YORK 
BARITONE 


waza... |]GLEASON === JAN CHIAPUSSO| 


Studio: 134 West 87th St., N. Y. C. 
ROCHESTER, Phone: Harrison 337 The 


Tel. Schuyler 0480 
STALLINGS 28, cinvin instiTUre. || REASON Ft 2: 


G E R MANY’S FOREMOST b 6 East 36th St. New York City cil anme ag ei on, -hone: Wabash 2293 my Aggro ae rn eg 


OPERATIC BUREAU beter ad artist, the singer and the professional. 
MUSICAL BUREAU RAU TONE, and TONE that will endure 
Special official representative — P e snrententt for a lifetime. 
| State Opera. Placing artists with Munich, SCHOOL AND CHURCH - 2 EO 

yresden and all her leading Ge ” anarchist hes Salesi~er With oes J 
gg gm POSITIONS SECURED : STUDIOS 64-65 The RADLE for TONE 
Madrid Correspondence in English. Only First Class Artists Engaged ¢ . ‘ H 
J DENIAU ; ¥ 4 Metropolitan Opera House F. RADLE, Inc. 

° 609-611 West 39th Street New York City 
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MERTENS, BERLIN 


Dorotheen Strasse 78 | 117 West 61st Street, New York = CONDUCTOR Pennsylvania 
Columbus 10012 BRAHMS CLUB 2828 
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HASLEMERE FESTIVAL 


MUSICAL@URIER [=== 


CONJURES UP MUSIC’S GOOD OLD TIMES 


Old Music and Old Instruments—Old am a atin of Arnold Dolmetsch’s Undertaking 


Lonvon.—The typically English village of Haslemere has 
always been beloved by lovers of nature, for it is one of the 
beauty spots of the county Surrey ; indeed it is no exagger- 
ation to say that in its own picturesque way it is Switzerland 
in miniature. During the last three years this very attractive 
place has become famous for its annual festival, a festival 
that may be rightly described as unique. The program con- 
tain no oratorios as are given in the cathedral towns of 
England, no symphonies as may be heard nightly at the 
Promenade Concerts in the Queen’s Hall, it is a simple 
festival of music by Purcell, “Bach, Mozart, Haydn, syrd 
and their contemporary stalwarts. Moreover, the music is 
played on the instruments as used in those far off days, 
which adds of course a wonderful fascination to the concerts. 

The high priest of Haslemere is Arnold Dolmetsch, and he 
celebrations by a 
his wife, his 


is assisted in these 
devoted band of acolytes 
sons, daughters and pupils. Further- 
more, they not only make the music, 
but the instruments on which it 1s 
made. 

Arnold Dolmetsch is a striking per- 
sonality. He might step on to the stage 
at any moment without a pennyworth 
of make-up, and impersonate Mime to 
the life. He and his family live in a 
rambling house a mile or so out of 
Haslemere, quaintly called The Jesses. 
It is half house and half workshop. 
Here may be seen, in all stages of 
making all kinds of old instruments. 
There is the Complete Family of Re- 
somehow I always feel it 
spelled Compleat. The 
recorders are of the woodwind tribe, 
and one or two of the members have 
been rescued from oblivion by the 
combined inquisitiveness and superb 
craftsmanship of Dolmetsch. Then 
there are the viols, something quite 
apart, and not to be confused with 
their relations, the violins. The viola 
gamba may perhaps lay claim to the 
chieftainship of this clan. 

A New 

Dolmetsch’s pet 


corders 
ought to be 


HARPSICHORD 
reproduction is a 
new harpsichord. In automobile parl- 
ance it may be called the 1927 model, 
for it has just been finished in time 
for this year’s festival. To look at 
it is a triumph of craftsman’s art, but 
personally I am of opinion that much 
of the charm and characteristic quali- 
ties of the old harpsichord have been 
eliminated. By a clever device the 
“jack,” when plucked, goes back to its 
place without the tiny tinkling twang 
that was a feature of the original in- 
struments. This up to date creation 
has eight pedals, in addition to other 
gadgets. 

Then there are the virginals and 
clavichords—sweet instruments which 
have retained, in spite of reproduction, 
their old fascination of tone. Lutes, 
pipes, tabours lie about in delightful 
confusion, and the homelike aspect of 
the household is by no means de- 
stroyed by the sight of the family 
cat, sound asleep with its head pillowed 
on a recorder. Every visitor to the 
Haslemere Festival should pay a call 
at The Jesses, for the Dolmetsches are 
vastly intriguing, and always willing 
to show the beauties and intricacies of their work. 

Bach opened the ball, the first program being devoted 
entirely to his works. Each item made its own peculiar 
appeal. The concerto in D minor for harpsichord and 
strings was most effective, but it was in this work that the 
1927 harpsichord struck me as being an improvement without 
an improvement, and the suspicion became a certainty when 
I unobtrusively made its acquaintance the following morning. 
The Viola da Gamba is a beautiful instrument, and in com- 
bination with two violins and harpsichord was wonderfully 
effective in the sonata in G major. The atmosphere engen- 
dered by the playing of this work was extraordinarily cham- 
ber-like. Almost one could visualize old John Sebastian 
Bach and his cronies in their room in Leipsic making the 
music that is now so popular all over the world. 

delightfully attractive feature of a concert devoted to 
music of the Tudor and Stuart periods of English music was 
a “Consort” of Five Recorders heard in Two Pieces by 
Anthony Holborne (1599), a pavan, The Cradle, and a 
galliard, The New Year’s Gift. Holborne was gentleman 
and servant to her most excellent majestie, Queen Elizabeth. 
Another effective piece in the same concert was Queen 
Elizabeth’s Pavan for the virginals, by Dr. John Bull (1600). 

ALL- PURCELL 

Of the twelve concerts the Purcell program was in many 
ways the most interesting, and in its performance some of 
the best playing of the fortnight was heard. The best artist 
of the Dolmetsch family is the elder son, Rudolph. He is in 
every sense of the word a distinguished musician, an ex- 
ceedingly fine player of the viola da gamba (of which he 
gave evidence in Divisions on a Ground in D minor’ by 
Christopher Simpson, 1659), and a real virtuoso on the 
harpsichord. In the Purcell concert he played a toccata 
in A major with a perfection of artistry which roused the 


said to be the 
first 2 


become the 


surprising, therefore, 


audience, always a little apathetic and inclined to be over- 
awed by the rolling back of centuries, to such enthusiasm 
that he was forced to grant an encore, and a jolly little 
encore the hornpipe proved to be. 

There was singing also. The Songs of the Four Seasons, 
from Purcell’s setting of The Fairy Queen, were given to 
the accompaniment of strings and harpsichord. The vocal- 
ists, Dr. Tom Goodey (tenor) and Frank Phillips (bass) did 
the fullest justice to the music. It is a curious fact that 
after three or four performances of The Fairy Queen the 
score was lost, and remained buried for over two hundred 
years, until it was accidentally discovered hidden in a lot 
of old music in the library of the Royal Academy of Music. 
Frank Phillips also had a great success in the magnificent 
song, Let the Dreadful Engines, accompanied by the harpsi- 
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world’s greatest guitarist and one of Spain’s foremost musicians, will make his 
{merican tour next winter under the direction of the 
Segovia has toured for the last fifteen years in Europe. 

musical rage 


there. 
that his American debut will take 


in January. 


place in Town Hall, 


chord. There was about this concert a feeling of jollity that 
is quite characteristic of English music of the period, and 
thanks are due to the two singers and Rudolph Dolmetsch 
for realizing its import. 


THE “MoperRNIsTs” 

Haydn and Mozart, who figure as the extreme moderns 
in Dolmetsch’s catalogue, gave a pleasant evening’s enter- 
tainment. The Mozart concerto, No. 13, in C major for 
harpsichord, and an orchestra of Mozartian dimensions 
brought out the color of the work in the richest of tones. 
The slow movement, very lovely, and charmingly romantic, 
is delightfully typical of the composer, and the concluding 
allegro and gay rondo rounded off a most enjoyable per- 
formance. Haydn’s Divertimento in B-flat for oboe, viola da 
gamba, cello and harpsichord pleased greatly. 

After the Purcell evening, the most eagerly anticipated 
concert was the program of English concerted music for 
viols. The composers concerned were John Dowland (1610), 
Thomas Morley (1595), John Cooper (1610), and William 
Lawes (1640). The most expressive was the Fantasy for 
Three Viols by Jenkins. The tone of the viols is very agree- 
able to the ear, and it was quite evident the players were 
themselves greatly interested in the music, and distinctly 
more at home, so to speak, than in some of the other pro- 
grams. It struck me nevertheless that more interesting 
examples might have been chosen, and it was a disappoint- 
ment that the Pavan for Five Viols, Lachrime Antique 
and Captain Digorie Piper’s-Galliard by John Dowland, one 
of the outstanding figures of his time, could not be heard 
owing to a part having been mislaid. 


PicTuRESQUE DANCES 
Variety is charming, and the evening allotted to Dances 
and Popular Music turned out to be a tremendous success. 


Metropolitan Musical Bureau. Mr. 
His recitals in Paris recently have 
Russia and London have also acclaimed him, 
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It attracted such a large audience that many had to stand 
The program consisted of old dances accompanied by old 
music on old instruments, and popular songs of the period, 
circa sixteenth century. The dances are the special hobby 
of Mrs. Dolmetsch, and she presented them with an astonish- 
ing measure of completeness. The décor was pic 
turesque, and the costumes, if a medley of least 
reproduced various grades of fashions, while the riot of 
color added to the attractiveness of the scheme. On a dais 
(Continued on page 8) 
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ANNOUNCED 


1927-28 Season to Open on November 3—List of Artists 


a Notable One 


Auditorium in a whirl of prs = ition 
season of the Chicago Civ Opera 
Company, following the rem of 
Manager Herbert M. Johnson and the 
department heads who accompanied 
him in a survey of European opera 
houses to absorb ideas for incorpora 
tion in Chicago’s new lyric 
both that project and the fall 
of grand opera appear to 
very close to hand. This is 
tuated by announcement of the per 
sonnel whose artistry will contribute 
the performances of the 1927-28 sea 
which is scheduled to open on 
Thursday evening, November 3 
Newly engaged artists and re-en 
gagements bring the roster to forty- 
six, including the following: (Sopra 
nos) Toti Dal Monte, Eleanor Elder 
kin (new), Helen Freund Mary Gar 
den, Anna Hamlin, Olga Kargau 
(new), Leone Kruse (new), Flor 
ence Macbeth, Edith Mason, Lucille 
Meusel (new), Claudia Muzio, 
Norena, Rosa Raisa, Della Samoiloff 
(new), Eleanor (mezzo 
sopranos and contraltos) Marie Claes 
Lorna Doone Jackson, Augusta 
Lenska, Elinor Marlo (new), Irene 
Pavloska, and Cyr Van Gordon; 
(tenors) Fernand Ansseau, Antonio 
Cortis, Charles Hackett, Forrest La 
mont, Charles Marshall, Jose Mojica, 
Lodovico Oliviero, Albert Raupaport 
and Tito Schipa; (baritones) 
Bonelli, Desire Defrere, Cesare For 
michi, Luigi Montesanto, Giovann 
Polese, Howard Preston, Giacom 
Rimini, Eugene Randrini, and Vann 
Marcoux; Chase Baromeo 
(new), Edouard Cotreuil, Alexander 
Kipnis, Virgilio Lazzari, Antoni 
Nicolich and Vittorio Trevisan. 

To this impressive list will be added 
a sprinkling of guest artists to be an 
nounced later. R. D. 
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son, 


Eide 


Sawyer ; 
sens, 
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Richard 


(basses ) 


Week of Opera Added 
CIN« INNATI, OH10.—Crowded houses 
greeted the Zoo Opera ( -ompany in its 
presentations of The under 
the direction of Isaac Van Grove, and 
tumultuous applause marked the ap- 
proval of music lovers. John Sampk 
was the guest tenor for the week and 
his splendid voice and dramatic in- 
enabled him to do ample justice to the difficult 
role of Eleazar. He was called before the curtain 
repeatedly after singing his aria in the fourth act. His 
brilliant tenor voice has both heroic and lyric qualities, and 
Cincinnati looks forward to hearing him again. With the 
sudden illness of Mabel Sherwood, who was cast for the 
role of Rachel, it was necessary to find another singer to 
take her place. Agnes Robinson was a highly satisfactory 
substitute, her rich voice, a beautiful soprano with the 
lower register equally well developed, well placed and with 
just the right dramatic fervor, winning the unstinted ap- 
proval of her audience. Italo Picchi gave one of his cus- 
tomary fine performances marked by a beautiful voice and 
fine dramatic interpretation, making the role of the Cardinal 
convincing. Stella Norelli’s lovely asisienion soprano and 
her charming appearance added much pleasure to the per 
formance, her well trained voice being particularly lovely 
in the jewel scene. Albert Mahler made a handsome prince, 
both in voice and in appearance, and this was really the 
first opportunity he has had to give every 


it is not 
early 


and 
Jewess, 


stinct 


evidence of his 
excellent tenor and his histrionic ability as an opera singer 
(Continued on page 27) 


New Schubert Work Unearthed 


ViENNA.—The MS. of a hitherto unknown composition of 
Franz Schubert has been discovered among the possessions 
of Marie Schubert, the composer’s only surviving grand- 
niece, in Vienna. It is a setting of the 113th Psalm, after 
a translation of Moses Mendelssohn, and was composed in 
June, 1819, while Schubert lived in Wipplinger- Strasse, 
Vienna. The MS is incomplete, lacking a few bars. The 
first performance will take place at the Vienna Schubert 
Festival in 1928. FP. B. 
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ON THE MOZARTEAN REVIVAL 


By Philip Rubin. 
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vering for their auditors many of the Orphic treas- 
eated a century and a half ago by one Wolfgang 
Mozart. The Metropolitan Opera Company in 

York recently revived The Magic Flute, and last 

a Finta Giardiniera, written when Wolfgang was 

* nineteen, was on the boards of the Mayfair Theater. 
‘I Don Giovanni has been revived and in Cin- 
1 chester festivals of Mozartean opera have 

1 lately held. William Wade Hinshaw, who has been 
lessly carr ying the gospel of Mozart all over the country 
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light in the Chinese and its flourishes, his courtesy of heart, 
his longing for the elegant, the amorous, the tripping, the 
tearful, and his belief in the South, can still appeal to some- 
thing left in us! Ah, some time or other it will be over 
with it!—but who can doubt that it will be over still sooner 
with the intelligence and taste for Beethoven! For he was 
only the last echo of a break and transition in style, and 
not, like Mozart, the last echo of a great European taste 
which had existed for centuries. Beethoven is the interme- 
diate event between an old mellow soul that is constantly 
breaking down, and a future over-young soul that is always 
coming; there is spread over his music the twilight of eter- 
nal loss and eternal extravagant hope,—the same light in 
which Europe was bathed when it dreamed with Rousseau, 
when it danced round the Tree of Liberty of the Revolution, 
and finally almost fell down in adoration before Napoleon. 

3ut how rapidly does this very sentiment now pale; how 
difficult nowadays is even the apprehension of this senti- 
ment ! 

Thus Nietzsche in “Beyond Good and Evil.” Had Nietz- 
sche lived through the late War for Democracy, could 
he have observed the Wilsonian idealism, the rise of Bol- 
shevism and the “eternal extravagant hope” which it held 
out: could he have seen his beloved Italy after the armistice, 
first dancing around the Tree of Liberty of the Socialists 
and Communists and finally “almost falling down in adora- 
tion” before Mussolini, he might not have thought that the 
music of Beethoven will sooner be discarded than that of 
Mozart. But at any rate he clearly saw that the Mozartean 
spirit was getting less and less important in the life of cul- 
tured Europe together with the gradual vanishing of aristo- 
cratic rule and that “some time or other it will be over with 
it!” 

In America it IS virtually over with it. Perhaps on some 
later date, if some of the finer human values can then be 
salvaged out of the wreckage caused by the spirit of mech- 
anization,- standardization and its attendant widespread 
vulgarity, when a civilized class will have come into power 
and will then turn from the worship of that power which it 
already possesses to the pagan gods of love and beauty— 
perhaps then Mozart will have come into his own in this 
— too. But the America of today must remain deaf 
to him, and perhaps those of us who revere his music can 
honor him most by not attempting to open the ears of the 
populace to his harmonies, by not exhibiting him too often 
before mocking audiences to whom his childish innocence 
is mere silliness, whose abounding grace and charm they 
mistake for mere simple sweetness and whose hauteur, aris- 
tocratic arrogance and cold, uncompromising perfection of 
form is entirely beyond the ken of their petty, sordid souls. 

Mozart soars highest in his operas; he was most at home 
on the stage and in the dance form, as he himself often de- 
clared, and one cannot really know him without being thor- 
oughly saturated with the music of Don Giovanni, Figaro, 
Zauberfléte, Die Entftthrung aus dem Serail, Cosi fan Tutte, 
Idomeneo and the others. Opera has always been the di- 
version of an aristocratic class, a social function as well 
as an art; in recent times, with “le bourgeois gentilhomme” 
replacing ‘the landed gentry, opera has taken on sentimental 
and melodramatic forms to suit the tastes of the new upper 
classes. That the Mozartean opera does not conform to the 
tastes of the American bourgeoisie has been shown by the 
many previous attempts which have been made during the 
past generation to develop a permanent Mozart repertory in 

various opera houses in the United States and which have 
failed. Of all the standard operas that are usually oe song 
in New York, Chicago, Boston, New Orleans or San Fran- 
cisco, the Mozartean are always the least popular with their 
audiences; even Wagner, not so long ago regarded as a 
sort of monster of music, has now been taken into the bosom 
of opera audiences. Verdi and Puccini are still going strong, 
and Rossini’s Barber of Seville, to cite a glaring contrast, 
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is widely admired where Mozart’s opera on the same theme 
is hardly known. 

Not only is poor Wolfgang Amadeus a failure with Amer- 
ican opera audiences, but American interpretive artists as 
well often mistreat him. The thing that is most character- 
istic of the Mozartean music is, ag everyone knows, its light- 
ness of touch, its seemingly miraculous spontaneity, which 
is in reality the source of that mood of gaiety which it 
arouses in the artistic auditor. But as a rule conductors, 
singers and solo instrumentalists apply to Mozart the same 
heavy hand that they apply to Bach, to Handel, to Beethoven 
and to Wagner. The Magic Flute as given at the Metro- 
politan during the past season had none of the Mozartean 
light-footedness ; it creaked, and instead of gaiety the mood 
which it aroused was almost akin to the solemnity one feels 
while witnessing a performance of Parsifal. At a perform- 
ance of the G minor symphony in New York recently by a 
visiting orchestra, this writer, and no doubt many others 
who were there that night, wondered whether Mozart had 
really written it; so heavy and solemn was its tempo and so 
loud was its pitch that one doubted whether Mozart him- 
self, whose sensitive ears could not endure the blare of the 
trumpet, would have recognized that symphony as his own, 
could he have risen from his Potter’s Field grave in Vienna 
and come flying to Carnegie Hall that night. The recent 
performance of La Finta Giardiniera in New York was 
also a dismal affair (one wonders in this connection why it is 
necessary to revive one of the earliest and weakest efforts of 
the great composer, only nineteen years old when he wrote 
it when Don Giovanni cannot be heard in New York). 


Of all the noble sounds that were ever created by the 
composers of enduring fame, the Mozartean music, frail 
flower that it is, is perhaps more at the mercy of the par- 
ticular interpreter than any other. Unless he worship at 
the shrine of Mozart, unless he repeat with Pitts Sanborn 
the catechism, “credo in unum Mozart,” and approach the 
master with uncompromising loyalty and a jealous love, the 
executant is apt to miss some of the subtlety, some of the 
delicacy and grace and is prone to ignore the rigorous de- 
mand for artistic perfection that the Mozartean music makes 
upon him. William Wade Hinshaw, peddling Mozart for so 
many years, appears to have that love, and so a performance 
by his opera company of Figaro is a joy to hear, in spite of 
the second and third-rate singers in his cast. Walter Dam- 
rosch, too, is a devotee of this last Hellenic singer, and thus 
it is always a delight to listen to a performance of the 
Jupiter under his baton. Walter Gieseking, pianist, also re- 
cites the Salzburg credo and does Wolfgang justice when he 
plays him. 

If the American ear and heart are generally not receptive 
to the Mozartean idiom, then the New Yorker, of all peo- 
ples, is least attuned to that sort of music. What, one won- 
ders, can the barbaric noises of New York, its hurrying 
machine-men, its vulgar, jazzy spirit have in common with 
the still, small voice, the perfect poise, the graceful form that 
is Mozart? It is thus no wonder that New York, although 
the undisputed music capital of the country, takes even less 
to that music than do some other smaller cities. Within 
recent years festivals of the Mozart operas have been given 
by Hinshaw in Cincinnati, in Rochester and in other places, 
but none in New York. That is as it should be, for even 
were New York over anxious to hear Mozart it does not 
deserve to hear him. Of all the American communities 
where some dim appreciation of the Mozartean values on the 
part of an upper class can still perhaps be aroused, Wash- 
ington suggests itself before any other. The capital, in 
spite of its congressmen, still retains an aristocratic flavor. 
This writer some two years ago suggested in the Wash- 
ington Post an annual Mozart opera festival in that city 
during the spring, when nature is at its loveliest in the vicin- 
ity of the Potomac and when great numbers of tourists ar- 
rive, a festival which would attract many Mozart devotees 
from other cities, just as Mrs. Frederick Coolidge’s annual 
chamber music festival in the Library of Congress brings 
many musical people to the capital in October. The sugges-- 
tion has not as yet been carried out. But still we may hope 
that in the near future there will be two musical pilgrim- 
ages a year, instead of one, to the hitherto very unmusical 
capital of these United States. 








FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 








New Work For Monte Caro 

Monte Car_o.—Francis Casadesus is at present engaged 
in writing the score for Messie d’Amour, the story of the 
gospel, in five acts and six scenes, by Raoul Charbonnel. 
The work will be produced by René Blum at the end of 
January, 1928, at the Théatre of Monte Carlo. ae 

A Styrian Music FEstIvat 

KNITTELFELD (AustRIA).—Styria, a province of Austria, 
has held a music festival in this city in which the conductors 
and important collaborators were exclusively natives. Among 
the well-known musicians born in Styria are Hugo Wolf, 
Josef Marx, Siegmund von Hausegger, Robert Fuchs and 
others. Fr’. R. 

BruNO WALTER RECOVERED 

Municu.—Bruno Walter who has been ill with pneumonia 
resulting from a cold caught on the steamer while returning 
from the United States, and was therefore compelled to 
cancel his duties as festival conductor at the Salzburg 
Festival, is now out of danger. He is still in Munich but 
will shortly leave for a stay in the country, and will be 
unable to resume his work at the Municipal Theater in 
Berlin until later in the season. P. R. 

SaLzpurG Has Wortp Concress or Critics 

SALzBURG.—Simultaneous with the present Salzburg 
Festival is the World’s Conference of critics being held at 
the Mozarteum. Fifty foreign delegates and many Aus- 
trian critics are attending it. The object is the foundation 
of an International Union of Critics along the lines of the 
existing International Authors’ Society. B 

SALZBURG FESTIVAL TO BE REORGANIZED 

SatzpurGc.—Once more the Salzburg Festival Society is 
facing a complete reorganization by which it is hoped to 
bring system into the hitherto somewhat haphazard programs. 
The malcontents are a group of young musicians from Salz- 
burg and Vienna whose chief aim is the elimination of Max 
Reinhardt from the festival scheme; Reinhardt’s dramatic 


productions are to be relegated from Salzburg to Leopold- 
+ tae Reinhardt’s near-by castle. The operatic and concert 
portions of the festival are to be carefully revised, and 
modern works are to play an important part in the festival 
schedule hereafter. P. & 
Opera ACTIVITIES IN BUCHAREST 
Bucuarest.—The closing of the opera season here brought 
some interesting statistics. Two hundred and sixty-nine per- 
formances were given during the past year with the following 
number of repetitions: Le Roi d'Ys and Rigoletto, twenty- 
two performances each; Faust, twenty; Carmen and Aida, 
seventeen; Tales of Hofmann, sixteen; Bohéme, fifteen; 
Boris Godounoff, fourteen; Lohengrin, thirteen; The Barber 
of Seville and Madam Butterfly, twelve; Tosca, eleven; 
Cavalleria Rusticana, Gianni Schicchi and La Juive, ten; 
Manon and Pagliacci, nine; Traviata and Lakmé, seven; 
Werther, six and a Masked Ball and Les Noces Tragiques 
(by A Catargi), five. Next season the following operas 
will be given for the first time: Tannhauser, Entfiihrung aus 
dem Serail, André Chenier, Thais and Aliodor by V. 
Gheorghin. Samson and Dalila and Die Walkiire will be 
revived. A.A 
INTERESTING ARTISTS FOR LONDON RoyAL PHILHARMONIC 


Lonpon.—The list of concerts with their conductors and 
soloists has just been issued by the Royal Philarmonic 
Society. There will be eight concerts this year, an increase 
of one over last season which was already an advance on the 
usual six. The conductors and their soloists are as follows: 
November 3, Sir Henry Wood with Maria Olczewska and 
Lionel Tertis; November 17, Oskar Fried with Arthur 
Schnabel; December 8, Sir Henry Wood with Pablo Casals; 
January 5, Ernest Ansermet, and January 26, Otto Klem- 
perer. The soloists for these two concerts as well as for the 
one on May 1, to be conducted by Sir Hamilton Harty, have 
not yet been announced; February 23, the conductor will be 
Vaclav Talich and the soloist Joseph Szigeti, while on 
(Continued on page 14) 





September 15, 1927 
Otto H. Kahn in Chicago 


Otto H. Kahn, the international financier, chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, and patron of art, came to Ravinia via Chicago espe- 
cially to hear the last performance this season of the Masked 
Ball on August 31 as guest of Louis Eckstein. Between 
the acts Mr. Kahn made a speech in which he emphasized 
the fact that art, and especially music, is a big asset to any 
community. Other salient points in his speech were: “It is 
significant that the achievements of Ravinia have been 
wrought by a business man. Twenty-five years ago it would 
not have been possible. When I was a young man in busi- 
ness, I was advised by other business men to keep out of 
art, being told that I could not command confidence if: I 
persisted. But I kept on and it did not hurt me. Now 
there is a wave of artistic feeling sweeping over the land, 
and especially through the West, of which your beautiful city 
is the commercial and cultural gateway. People learn that 
prosperity means more luxuries, but is this all? It is not. 
They find that art pays. Out of dozens of business men who 
are not only hard-headed but also hard-boiled and still have 
the desire to do something fine for art, none is more notable 
than Louis Eckstein. No fine opera in more beautiful sur- 
roundings can be found in the world than this which he has 
made possible. If he were doing this in England he would 
be Lord Eckstein of Ravinia; in France he would be high 
in the Legion of Honor, in Germany he would be excellenz 
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and geheimrat. As it is, he is plain Louis Eckstein, a man 
whom I admire greatly, who is doing something for the con- 
sciousness of having done something well. He has erected 
a monument more enduring than bronze.” 


BOSTON, MASS. 

Boston, Mass.—Registration for the classes and private 
lessons offered by the New England Conservatory of Music 
will begin September 15. This “university of the musical 
arts,” which in 1926-27 enrolled 3,447 pupils, will open the 
first semester of its sixty-first year on September 22. 

The Conservatory’s faculty list and courses of study show 
few changes to be announced at the beginning of the 
forthcoming school year. One new instrumental course of 
considerable importance is that in viola, which heretofore 
has been part of the violin course. Students may now 
“major” in viola, devoting themselves to study of this as a 
solo instrument and winning through such study the school’s 
diploma: The viola course will be taught by Georges Fourel, 
distinguished virtuoso of the viola section of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

A Conservatory course which will be resumed after an 
intermission is Arthur Foote’s Pianoforte Pedagogy. It is 
required of all piano students who intend to take the junior 
examinations in any school year. 

An interesting variant on the English literature lectures 
given by the late Dr. E. Charlton Black will be Professor 
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George M. Sneath’s course in recent American poetry. It 
will deal with poetry produced in the United States from 
1870 to the present time, including in its survey such modern- 
ists as Amy Lowell, Edna St. Vincent Millay, “H. D.” Sand- 
berg, Sara Teasdale and Elinor Wylie. 

A course in the pedagogy of elementary instrumental 
teaching has been added in the department of public school 
music. 

The Conservatory’s examinations for advanced standing 
in solfeggio, harmony, harmonic analysis, theory, piano sight- 
playing, and the modern languages will be held September 


16-21 


Elise Kutscherra de Nys in Paris 
Elise Kutscherra de Nys, whose death was reported in 
several American papers, informs the Musicat COURIER 
that she is “feeling fine and dandy” and very happy. Mme. 
de Nys, owing to the warm climate of Brazil, where she has 
been established for some years, has returned to Paris, her 
former home and will resume teaching and coaching. 


Eugene Gruenberg Returning 
Eugene Gruenberg sends word that he left “dear old 
Vienna” on August 26, and that after a sojourn of two days 
in Nurnberg, he sailed from Bremen for the United States. 





ANOTHER RECORD SUMMER SEASON FOR YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Pioneer Conductor of Summer Vocal Master Classes Repeats Phenomenal Success—Fifth Consecutive Summer Season Pacific Coast—Petitioned to Return Next Summer 


On August 31 Yeatman Griffith, internationally noted vocal 
pedagogue of New York City, closed in Portand, Ore., his 
fifth consecutive season of summer vocal master classes on 
the Pacific Coast for teachers, artists and students. L. E. 
Behymer, manager for Los Angeles and the Pacific Coast, 
and Otto Wedemeyer, manager of Portland, announce 
that this pioneer conductor of master classes has again re- 
peated his unprecedented success in the history of master 
classes, this being his sixteenth consecutive summer season, 
having held the first one in London, England, in the sum- 
mer of 1912. 

The Portland master classes were held in the Woman's 
Club and the waiting list for private lessons was again so 
great that Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, who is her husband's asso- 
ciate teacher in the New York studios, taught also in order 
to meet the demands. 


Teachers, professional singers and students from many 
parts of the United States attended. The universities and 
colleges represented by their deans, directors and teachers 
this summer were: Women’s State College, Tallahassee, 
Fla.; McMurry College, Abilene, Texas; Pomona College, 
Pomona, Cal.; Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles; 
Teachers’ College, Springfield, Mo.; Dickson Seminary, 
Williamsburg, Pa.; State College, Pullman, Wash.; Cornish 
School, Seattle, Wash.; University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash.; University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho; Bible Univer- 
sity, Eugene, Ore.; State Normal School, Monmouth, Ore. ; 
Lewiston State Normal, Lewiston, Idaho. 

The Portland Master Class petitioned Mr. Griffith to re- 
turn next summer and presented to him and to Mrs. Griffith 
a lovely Syrian hand carved studio lamp, the presentation 
speech being made by Otto Wedemeyer. Mr. and Mrs. 
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Griffith, son and daughter left Portland on September 1 for 
a rest and trip through Yellowstone Park, stopping off at 
Baker, Ore., where Mr. Griffith held a two days’ master class 
September 7 and 8, at the invitation of Jessie H. Corbett, 
who managed the class, Mrs. Paul Pollman of Baker and 
Mrs. A. L. Richardson and Mrs. W. Parkinson of La 
Grande. These four teachers have attended the Portland 
master classes for several seasons. 

From Yellowstone the Yeatman Griffith family go to Beau- 
mont, Texas, where from September 19 to October 1 this 
Maestro will teach a large master class awaiting him there, 
arranged by Neva Chinski, professional singer and teacher 
of that city, who spent last winter in New York City study- 
ing and coaching with Yeatman Griffith. 

The Yeatman Griffith New York Studios 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH’S FIFTH CONSECUTIVE SUMMER MASTER CLASS IN PORTLAND, ORE., WHICH CAME TO A SUCCESSFUL CLOSE ON AUGUST 31. 
The photograph shows (front row, left to right) William Caldwell Griffith, personal representative ; Mary Bullock, assistant accompanist; Jessie H. Corbett, secretary of the Portland 
master classes; Mrs. Yeatman Griffith; Yeatman Griffith; Otto Wedemeyer, singer and teacher, and Manager of the Portland master classes: Lenore Griffith, and Margaret Notz, accom- 


panist. 


The active members enrolled this summer in the Portland Master Class were: 


1 r Tolbert Ashton, Spokane, Wash.; Avella Allyn, Vancouver, Wash.; Mrs. Emery Burley, 
tesano, Wash.; L. F. Barnett, Charles Barker, Mrs. Harry Blair, Ivy Bjork, Mrs. Blakesley, Portland; Mrs. C. K. Barker, Salem, Ore.: Lalla Brooke, Helena, Mont.; E. O. 


Mon- 
O. Bange, 


Tallahassee, Fla.; Norman Benson, Pullman, Wash.; Vera Bohlke, Grand View, Wash.; Eleanor Caldwell, Mrs. Carrington, Rose Colombi, Mary Colasuonno, Ernest Crosby. Myrtle 
W. Campbell, Portland; Jean Campbell, Milton, Ore., Mrs. Norman Conover, Portland; Mrs. George Campbell, Lewiston, Idaho; Mrs. Thomas Caradda, Tacoma, Wash. : Dork €asston 


Tacoma, Wash.; Mrs. Volmer Cooley, Roosevelt, Wash.; Grace Corwin, Puyallup, Wash.; Jessie Hoskins Corbett, Barker, Ore.; H. A. 
DeWitt, Berkeley, Calif.; Leota Eustace, Marion Forte, Portland; Dalbert Fradenburg, Seattle, Wash.; Lee Garriott, 
City; Mildred Hult, Edna Hollenbeck, Margaret Hildt, Portland; Dorothy G. Hutchinson, Pullman, Wash.; 


Dean, Jeanne Deardorff, Portland; Hariette 


Portland; Lenore Griffith, William Caldwell Griffith, New York 
Dagmar Johnson, Rodney Johnson, Zella P. Koegel, Portland: Dorothy 


Lohse, Seattle, Wash.; Ruby Ann Lorence, Tallahassee, Fla.; Miss LaBall, Boise, Idaho; Mrs. J. M. Lowe, The Dalles, Ore.; Mrs. J. S. Landers, Monmouth, Ore.; Marie Lloyd, Zelma 
Lewis, Portland; Molly Meitz, Seattle, Wash.; Paul McAlpin, Anne McNab, Florence Metcalf, Portland; Mrs. McKim, Baker, Ore.; Alice Metzler, Portland: Grace McHose. Nampa 


Idaho; Mrs. Nemero, New York City; Elma Nell, Vancouver, Wash.; Mrs. Fred Olson, Eva Overman, Minna Pelz, Portland: 
Pollman, Baker, Ore.; Mrs. Oral Portison, Washougal, Wash.; Mrs. William Parkinson, La Grande, Ore.; Alice Prindle, 


Freda Peterson, Walla Walla, Wash.: Mrs. (Pau 


Portland, Ore.; W. H. Peabody, Jr., Everett, Wash.- Sar: 


Peabody, Seattle, Wash.; Mrs. A. L. Richardson, La Grande, Ore.; Lorene Riley, Clara Coakley Ross, Mrs. Donald Spencer, Portland, Ore.: Marjorie Smith, Pendelton, Ore.- Mrs 


Everett Stufler, Tacoma, Wash.; John Todd, Vancouver, Wash. ; Otto Wedemeyer, R. L. Wiley, Alice Wedemeyer, Portland; Mrs. George Wilson, 
Vancouver, Wash.; Mrs. Harriett Woolsey, The Dalles, Ore.; Mrs. Effie Yoeman, Portland, Ore. 


Oswego, Ore.; Cecelia Whitfiel- 
(Photo by Berger) 





THE HASLEMERE FESTIVAL 


(Continued from page 5) 
were seated some noble personages—a duke and his duchess 
with coronets and ermine complete, a cardinal, and a negro 
slave, and to these notabilities the performers made obeisance. 
Incidentally this little touch induced a distinct sense of 
atmosphere. 

Three Dances by William Byrd, a Pavan, Galliard and 
Coranto were remarkably effective, and it was evident that 
an infinity of care had been expended, and recourse taken 
to Arbeau and his treatise, Orchesographie (1589). Two 
popular items were the Scotch Brawl, a version of Tunes 
from the Straloch MS., and Les Bouffons or Mattachins, 





ZERFFI 


Teacher of Singing 











Voice Production without Interference 
ETHEL PFEIFER 
Assistant Teacher 

MR. ZERFFI announces his ENGAGEMENT 
by the 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
of MUSIC 

BOSTON, Mass. 


BOSTON 


Mr. Zerffi will teach in 
NEW YORK 





Mondays 
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Thursdays 
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New York Studio in charge of Ethel Pfeifer 
Studio 412 West End Avenue, New York 
Telephone, Trafalgar 4385 


ON OCTOBER 1st STUDIO REMOVED to 
326-A WEST 77th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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DANCES PERFORMED AT THIS YEAR’S HASLEMERE FESTIVAL 


(Right) The Pavan. (Left) The Sword Dance; 
an ancient Sword Dance to the Pipe and Tabor. The quartet 
of dancers were attired in helmets of cuirasses, and their 
movements were rhythmically military. There were other 
dances, but space forbids the mention of more than two. 
The Basse Danse, Jouyssance vous donneray, is French 
fifteenth century, and is a “danse noble.” The music of the 
3asse Danse is forceful and exciting, while the steps and 
movements are smooth, calm and somewhat sinuous. A 
Provengal poet of 1536, says that the dancers must try to 
walk like a cat. The other is a sarabande, a Spanish Dance 
with castanets. It was danced wtih delightful deftness by 
Mrs. Dolmetsch, and so insistent was the applause that it 
had to be repeated. 
AMATEUR 

Summing up the festival, there is no doubt that as an 
entertainment it is vastly fascinating. From another point 
of view it has its educational, and if one may say so, its 
domestic side. I know of one case in which some visitors 
last year have procured a set of Recorders, and have learned 
to play simple tunes, much to their satisfaction and amuse 
ment during the long winter evenings. And these particular 
folks are not musicians in the accepted term of the word; 
they are, as they say themselves, just common or garden 
amateurs. And from Recorders it is conceivable they may 
be encouraged to adventure to the viols; in short there is no 
end such adventures. J. A. Forsytu. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS OPEN UNpbER NEw AUSPICES 


ENCOURAGING THE 


Lonpon.—The thirty-third season of Promenade Concerts 
opened on the evening of August 13, just as if they were 
under the old management of Robert Newman and as if 
there had been no great discussion and fear of losing them 








“His voice is of ingratiating quality, and he has such artistry that 
he is at all time wonderfully appealing.”—Philadelphia Record. 
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Menagement: RICHARD COPLEY, 10 East 43rd St., New York City 
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“In all that singing can demand, in technique and 
above all tone-building, he is for me the best living 
concert singer.” 


GRAVEURE 


PRIVATE TUITION 


PROFESSOR SCHMIDT 


—Berliner Tageblatt, Berlin, Germany 
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WINTER 1927 - 
Mr. Graveure will devote a limited amount of time to the singing instruction 
of advanced students. Only a very select number can ac 

Tuition may be taken entirely with Mr. Graveure or divided between Mr. 
Graveure and Mr. Alexander Kisselburgh, who is Mr. Graveure’s representative 
teacher in New York City. Or continuous study may be had with Mr. Kissel- 
burgh with periodical supervision by Mr. Graveure. 


SEASON 1927-1928 


be accommodated. 
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For terms, etc., apply to 


ALEXANDER KISSELBURGH 


Studio 717-A. Steinway Hall, West 57th St., N. Y. C. 
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Arnold Do!metsch can be seen at the left playing the pipe and tabour 


until the British Broadcasting Corporation took them over. 
Sir Henry Wood is conducting in his usual style and is 
drawing the even more than usual crowded halls. The 
programs up to date have contained only three novelties, 
Frank Bridge’s Impression for orchestra, There is a Willow 
Grows Aslant a Brook, Susan Spain-Dunk’s orchestral poem, 
Elaine, both of which were conducted by the composers, and 
Ippolitov-Ivanofft’s Marche Turque; but they measure up to 
the usual high standard, going somewhat above, if anything 
The i for the entire series include the pianists, 
Arthur de Greef, Harold Samuel, Harriet Cohen, Egon 
Petri, Evlyn Howard-Jones, Myra Hess, Leff Pouishnoff 
and Solomon. Among the singers are the American so 
prano, Rachel Morton, Lillian Stiles-Allen, Steuart Wilson, 
Walter Widdop, Dorothy Helmrich, Tudor Davies, Norman 
Allin, Kenneth Ellis, Valentina Aksarova and Dorothy 
Silk; and some of the violinists are Daisy Kennedy, Isolde 
Menges, Jelly d’Aranyi and Adila Fachiri, not to forget 
Aubrey Brain, English hornplayer and Raya Garbousova, 
young Russian cellist. M. S. 
Activities at Seagle Colony 

An interesting musical tea was given at the 
Colony recently. Among the guests were Mr. and 
Lawrence Townsend, Mr. and Mrs, Rex Townsend, 
Mackey, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur M. Harris, Dr. and Mrs 
Albert Shaw, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hooper, Mr. and Mrs 
Herman Robson, Helen Fried, Dr. Gus Fried, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Murray, Mr. and Mrs. Gus Bertner. The musical 
program was given by Anne Bertner, Ruth Peter, Leonard 
Stokes and the National Cavaliers and the National Broad 
casting Company Male Quartet, composed of John Seagle, 
Robert Stevens, Leo O’Rorke and Darrell Woodyard. 

A dinner party was given by Mr. and Mrs. Seagle on 
August 29 for Mrs. George Mesta, Mrs. Lawrence Townsend 
and Helen Fetter of Washington, Mr. and Mrs. Rex Towns 
end, Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel Wagner and Mr. and Mrs. G 
Leonard Gold of New York, Mrs. Carter Hall of Glens 
Falls and Mrs. Tom Selman of Chattanooga. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel Wagner spent a week recently 
at the Colony. Mr. Wagner is leading man of the Schubert 
production of My Maryland which opened in New York 
on September 12 after a run of seven months in Philadel 
phia. Mr. Wagner is a former pupil of Mr. Seagle. 

On September 4 the last evening concert was given at the 
Brown Swan Club by members of the Oscar Seagle Colony 
Those participating were Frances Becker, of St. Louis; 
Lillian Pfau, Ticonderoga, N. Y.; Gladys Cox, Oklahoma ; 
Frank Hart, New York; Pauline Altman, Kansas City; Lita 
Korbe, California; Leonard Stokes, Georgia, and Ruth Peter, 
of Washington, D. C. Granville English and Pauline Gold 
were at the piano. 

The Five O'Clock Vesper Service at the Oscar Seagle 
Studio on September 4 attracted the largest crowd of the 
season. The special features of the afternoon were Mendels- 
sohn’s cantata, Hear My Prayer, and solos by Mr. Seagle. 


soloists 


Oscar Seagle 
Mrs 
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King’s Henchmen Fostering New Tenor 

John Roberts, a tenor unknown to this country but success 
ful in Europe, where he has sung under an assumed Euro- 
pean name, will be given an opportunity to make his debut 
in this country in the touring company of Deems Taylor's 
opera, The King’s Henchman. Mr. Roberts refuses to make 
public the name under which he sang abroad, saying that 
he prefers to stand in America purely on the merits of his 
American performances. Mr. Taylor and Mr. Samossoud, 
director of the company, believe that the young tenor will 
create a stir in musical circles. 


George Liebling “A Great Influence” 


George Liebling, pianist, received the following tribute 


from William MacPhail at whose school in Minneapolis 
he conducted master classes: “George Liebling has been as 
sociated as guest master teacher of the piano with my 
school. He has been a great inspiration to all with whom 
he has come in contact, and we feel that by reason of his re- 
markable qualities, his musical genius and his energetic and 
sympathetic personality, he has been a great influence in the 
artistic life of Minneapolis.” 


Victor Benham Here 


Victor Benham, English pianist, is on a visit to this 
country, and intends to make some appearances here before 
his return to Europe. Mr. Benham at one time made his 
home in America and played publicly and taught in our 
leading cities. Of late years he has acquired a wide reputa- 
tion abroad as a pianist, pedagogue, lecturer, and critic. 


Opera Singer and Wife Injured 
Leon Rothier, basso of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and his wife were injured on September 7, at Montpelier 
near Toledo, O., in an automobile accident in which three 
machines collided, 


Rosa Low at Lake Sunapee, N. H. 
Rosa Low is spending a few weeks at Lake Sunapee, 
N. H., before resuming her concert work. 
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President of Chicago Musical College 


CAnnounces 


THREE of his artist pupils engaged for 
Grand Opera this Season: 


LUCILLE MEUSEL, 


Coloratura Soprano, 
Chicago Civic Opera Co. 


ESTHER STOLL, 


Dramatic Soprano, 
Cassel, Germany. 


MILDRED SEEBA, 


Dramatic Soprano (Winner of the 
Caruso Memorial, 1925) Rome, 
Perugia, and other Italian Cities. 


~ Mr. Witherspoon will teach only two 
hours daily this season. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


70 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
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Stuart Gracey Surprises Home Town 


Stuart Gracey, baritone, who has been singing in Italy, 
returned to his home in Geneva on August 23 and was heard 
in a song recital which was attended by a capacity audience 
whose enthusiasm must have made the singer feel quite at 
home 

Frank H. Warren, former music editor of the New York 
World, reviewed the concert for the Daily Times and said 
in part: “It was a distinct pleasure to hear Mr. Gracey 
again after a five-year interval; it was a greater pleasure 
to note the progress he has made in that period. The young 


baritone now appears to be headed in the right direction, 


UART GRACEY 


goal he certain t 
ot improvement. 

Gri acey’s chosen field and for 
this medium he as shown last evening, the voice, and 
the beginning of an operatic styl and manner. We thought 
it unfortunate that the singer’s program did not include more 
operatic selections for, in the Pagliacci Prologue and in 
those songs that had a dramatic quality, Mr. Gracey was at 
Here he had poise, assurance and a firm grasp of 
and its meaning Technically, his voice is, 
thing, a fine instrument. His higher 
true of excellent timbre and verging on the 
They will carry him far with a majority 


goal in view, a seems 
an maintain his rate 


“Opera, we take it, is Mr. 


with a defini 
achieve if he 


has, 


his best 
the musik 
general 
clean, 
tenor, are a delight 
of opera patrons 
“Mr. Gracey has fine 


as a 
notes, 


breath control, an easy voice pro- 
duction and an extremely agreeable mezza voce which we 
hould like to hear cera use oftener. Another asset 
is his intelligent phra sing . . . The voice is of the good 
American type, robust, strong and clear, the kind in demand 
nowadays, and we are glad to note the owner is not adding 
to it any foreign decorations or trimmings. It is good 
enough as it is to build on and the baritone’s fellow towns 
- right to be proud of it. They certainly gave 

1 night of their appreciation.” 
critic of the Rochester Journal was equally favorable 
criticism of the recitalist: “A youthful prophet dis- 
an old adage here last night and ‘won honor in his 
own home town.’ He was Stuart Gracey, young American 
baritone, who has age acclaimed in Italy. It was the first 
time that the people of his home city had heard him in a 
full concert. They were won completely. It is a well con- 
eded fact that an artist may long be acclaimed in foreign 
fields while the people of his own city hesitate and are the 
most critical. It could not be different here, and the pro- 
longed, enthusiastic applause with call after call for encores 
was the highest tribute Genevans could give to their own 
singer, who apparently not only banished doubt of his ability 
re than fulfilled the highest expectations of all. Per- 
most signal compliment to the young Genevan’s 
of difficult Italian opera was the responsiveness of 
the people of that tongue who were there to hear him. They 
beamed other as they left the auditorium and ex- 
such as these were exchanged in wonder: ‘He 
as if hé were born there’; ‘It was a great sur- 
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mastery 


at each 
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prise.’ The beauty, range and quality of Mr. Gracey’s voice, 
its development since he last was heard here a few years 
ago was no less a revelation to song critics here. The young 
singer had in voice all that could be expected and coupled 
with it a dramatic appreciation that made of each number 
a living thing that held each listener spellbound.” 

After the concert the Sons of Italy, an Italian Society in 
Geneva, gave a banquet, at which Mr. Gracey was guest 
of honor. 


Alsen and Raymond Sing in California 


Elsa Alsen is winning many laurels in California, accord- 
ing to newspaper reviews from that state. A recent edition 
of the Redlands Sun contained the following comment: 
“Elsa Alsen, one of the most notable singers living today, 
was greeted with tremendous applause by the largest audi- 
ence of the year at the amphitheater in Smiley Park. Mme. 
Alsen opened the concert with Weber’s Oberon aria, which 
displayed her faultless enunciation, perfect vocalism and 
charming personality. . The évening ended with a 
group of favorites. Outstanding in this group was Wag- 
ner’s masterpiece, Hojotoho, from Die Walkiire, a selection 
which seemed to be written for just such an artist as Mme 
Alsen. This number offered her an opportunity to show 
her superiority over all singers who have appeared in Red- 
lands during recent months.” 

Another worthy tribute to this singer was found in the 
Long Beach Press-Telegram: ‘A singer who combines 
almost unlimited volume with luxurious beauty of tone and 
technical ascendency is certainly entitled to a particularly 
brilliant star in the small constellation of the musically 
great. When such vocal attainments are combined with 
rare histrionic talent, the result is not likely to be forgotten 








“Her charm and unaf- 
fected manner’ brought 
immediate response from 
the well filled hall.” 


The New York Evening Mail said the 
above about May Peterson, soprano, for- 
merly Opera Comique and Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Acolian-Vocalion Records 


easily. Saks a singer is ‘Elsa pany ‘wee os most critics 
the greatest Wagnerian exponent of her day.” 

Appearing with Mme. Alsen in her Redlands concert was 
George Perkins Raymond, who also was met with much 
warm enthusiasm, one reviewer declaring that he “won the 
admiration of the three thousand music lovers with his pol- 
ished interpretation of Weber’s aria from Freischiitz. His 
tenor voice was true in tone with a clear, musical, lyric 
quality. . . His delightful interpretation of English 
songs and the pleasing melody of his voice won the hearts 
of all.” 


Four Public Favorites to be Immortalized in 


Sculpture 


A countrywide voting contest to determine the four most 
popular actresses in drama, musical comedy, opera and films 
has resulted in the selection by the public of Ethel Barry- 
more, Marilyn Miller, Rosa Ponselle and Mary Pickford, 
respectively. Full figure marble statues of the winners, 
done by A. Stirling Calder, will be placed in niches on the 
side of the new Miller Building at Forty-sixth Street and 
Broadway. Miss Barrymore will be cast as Ophelia, Miss 
Miller as Sunny, Miss Ponselle as Leonora in Forza del 
Destino, and Miss Pickford as Little Lord Fauntleroy. The 
statues will be placed in the niches early in 1928. 
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Flonzaley Quartet to Play Pochon’s Indian 
Suite 

Among the new works to be presented by the Flonzaley 
Quartet this season is an Indian Suite by Alfred Pochon, 
second violin of the quartet. In a foreword to the suite, 
Mr. Pochon writes: “I have often heard Indians from vari- 
ous tribes singing their songs and have seen them in their 
dances, but the material used in this suite was taken from 
the remarkable work of Frances Densmore, which was kindly 
put at my disposition by the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington.” 

Further on, after giving a short description of each of the 
three numbers forming the suite, Mr. Pochon adds: “All 
these songs and tunes I have transcribed unaltered, retaining 
the peculiar rhythms of drums and of hand-clapping, and 
avoiding as much as possible all harmonies and counter- 
point which were not theirs, and which would deprive these 
melodies of their simplicity and originality. To take them 
out of the settings peculiar to them, and surround them with 
the complicated harmony of the white race, would be like 
depriving the Indian of his colorful costume and giving him 
a ready-to-wear suit in exchange.” 

For ten years or so, Alfred Pochon has been well-known as 
a composer-editor. Not long ago, a critic stated that Pochon 
has given to the string ensemble literature what Kreisler has 
given to the violin repertory; namely short pieces of good 
music in a popular vein of the type of tuneful and successful 
encores 

Beside fifty or sixty numbers arranged for string quartet, 
Mr. Pochon ‘has published several original compositions for 
piano and voice. On the educational side, he wrote and 
published in 1899 a book containing violin exercises on the 
order of those later published by Sevick, Flesch, Goby 
Eberhart, etc. For the Beethoven Centenary he brought 
forward unpublished Fugues for quartet and string trios 
by Beethoven. Mr. Pochon has also published in two vol- 
mes the first method for string quartet ever written. 

The accompanying photograph shows Messers, .Betti, d’ 
Archambeau, and Pochon in the latter’s summer home on the 
shore of Lake Geneva in Switze *rland. Here, the quartet as- 
se mble i in the early part of August for daily rehearsals of the 
season’s programs. During the summer Mr. Pochon has the 
opportunity of receiving many friends, and among these who 
have signed in the guestbook of Villa Holly, are Mr. and 
Mrs. Paderewski; Mme. Wilkonska, Paderewski’s sister; 
Arturo Toscanini and family; Mr. and Mrs. Ossip Gabri- 
lowitsch; Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Schelling; Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert Spalding ; Mrs. Josef Hofmann; Mr. and Mrs. 
Daniel Gregory Mason; Rubin Goldmark; Beryl Rubin- 
stein; Thaddeus Rich; Frank Bridge; Emmanuel Moor; 
Templeton Strong ; Kurt Schindler; Loudon Charlton, etc. 
Among Swiss artists are: Gustave Doret, Ernest Bloch, 


VILLA HOLLY, 
Alfred Pochon, second violin of the 
Quartet. 


the home of Flonzaley 


Rudolph Ganz, A. de Ribaupierre, Ansermet, and E. R. 
Blanchet. Also, Mrs. Elizabeth S. Coolidge, Prince Henry 
de Croy, Baron and Baroness van Heeckeren, Marc Peter, 
Minister of Switzerland in Washington and his wife; Mr. 
and Mrs. Andre de Coppet, and many others. 

The Flonzaley Quartet will give several concerts in Switz- 
erland before ‘sailing for America on the SS. Paris on 
October 5. 


Alice Garrigue Mott Enjoying Trip 


After a delightful visit to her brother-in-law, the Presi- 
dent of Czecho-Slovakia and his family, Alice Garrigue 
Mott, went to Munich where she witnessed a performance 
of Die Meistersinger. She will return to America and re- 
open her New York studios early in the fall. 
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Recent European Press 


LONDON: 
His playing was a magnifi- 
cent example of exquisite 
tone and dignified interpre- 
tation. It was a remark- 


able and lovely experience. 
Daily Telegrapk, March 23, 1927 


PARIS: 


Joseph Szigeti can rightly 
command the enthusiastic 


admiration of all musicians. 
Le Jaulois, April 4, 1927 


BUDAPEST: 


No other violinist to-day 
feels and expresses Bach’s 
“line” so completely. And 
on the other hand his play- 
ing of Paganini was the big- 
gest virtuoso feat of the 


present season. 
Pesti Naplo, April 13, 1927 


BERLIN: 


Was immer er Anfasst, er 
bleibt der von innen heraus 


nachschaffende Szigeti. 
Prof. Dr. Adolf Weissmann 
in B. Z. am Mittag 




















A phenomenal perform- 
ance. 


MOSCOW : 
He gives us Art in the high- 


est sense of the word. 
A. Ougloff, Isvestia, May 27, 1927 


SZIGETI 


“HUNGARY’S GREATEST VIOLINIST” 


(Aladar Toth, in Pesti Naplo, Budapest, April 8th, 1927) 





Morgenpost 


Returning after his Latest European Triumphs for Third American Season 


November 1st till February 14th, 1928 
ae: wits, ” 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 











LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Elsa Alsen scored a great success as 
Friday night Hollywood Bowl Concert. 
Isolde’s Love Death from Tristan and 
veautifully with faultless technic and soul- 
and in response to insistent demand she 
Battle Cry from Die Walkie. No 

setting or singer for this aria could be found; 
effectively rendered that it had to be repeated. 
id programmed number was the Immolation scene 
tterdimmerung, and it also was superbly sung. 
stral part of the program was equally satisfactory, 
with Beethoven's Lenore Overture, No. 1, which 
new to the Pacific Coast, according to the program, 
writer believes that to be a mistake. It was 
ywed by Elgar’s Enigma variations, Op. 36, which not 
gave opportunity to Goossens for many fine effects but 
» gave to the leaders of several sections of the orchestra 
or artistic solo work. Variations on a Russian 
were substituted for Variations by six 
composers. The Introduction and Bridal Proces- 
Dodon from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Le Coq d’Or 
1 offering of the orchestra, played for the first 
’acific Coast. 
was introduced at the opening of the second 
-ogram. Directly after the intermission, Mrs. 
D. R. McLain, the well known actor from 
Play, who gave a reading of Shakespeare’s 
Man in a beautifully resonant voice and 
ner and received an enthusiastic reception. 
losed the two weeks’ series of concerts 
first number, Huldigung’s March 
new to Los Angeles 
part of the program 
America, from manuscript, of Phantasmania by 
our own Homer Simmons, Los Angeles, pianist and com- 
poser, a pupil of Homer Grunn in composition. Like The 
Gershwin Symphony in Blue played the preceding week, this 
“Jazz” form of construction. It was 
well worth listening to and had points of unusual beauty. 
Homer Sit 1S, — is one of the city’s leading pianists 
mposers his youth, plaved the piano score him- 
a well kn es pianist, trained in his 
, played the latter’s Symphony in 
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lude to the third act of Die Meistersingers, by 
Wagner, Tschaikowsky’s Polonaise from Eugene Onegin, 
Italian Caprice, two short numbers by Goossens, By the 
Tarn idium of Jarnefelt (which had to be re- 
peated yunow’s Suite, Scenes de Ballet, completed 
the pre 

August 23 brought Alfred 
final Symphony 

sively 


Hertz again to the baton to 
week in the Hollywood Bowl. 
greeted by both audience and orchestra 
stage. The program opened with the 
which has never been played at the 
z gave a masterly interpretation, devel- 
spiritual import of the composition. 
poem, Ein Heldenleben, in which he 
effects, followed. The soloist of the 
Donahue, a Native Son, lately returned 
iumphs, who played the Rachmaninoff 
No, 2, in C minor. The rich orchestra- 
1 intricacies of the piano score made the 
Donahue showed certain viril- 

legatos were given in a smooth 
teresting to hear Mr. Donahue 

for his sincere artistry is 
iony night, the program was 
s overture to The Marriage of Figaro, 
onstantly growing apprecia 
The chief interest, however, cen- 
New World Symphony, which 
,owl and won thunderous applause 
The tone poem by Strauss, 
losed the program. This 
Hertz dignity and 
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which during the early part of the evening enveloped the 
Bowl, but which lifted as the night wore on until the sky 
was clear and the stars were shining. The second number 
was Liszt’s symphonic poem, No. 4, Orpheus, with a dance 
interpretation by Ted Shawn, in which he depicted the love 
and despair of Orpheus over the loss of Eurydice. Every 
line of his beautiful and expressive body obeyed the spiritual 
impulse of his thought. The orchestra followed with Mas- 
senet’s Overture to Phedre, which they gave with verve. 
During the intermission The Universal Motion Picture Com- 
pany took possession of the Bowl Orchestra, the crowds and 
Dr. Hertz, and with William Desmond as director took a 
scene for the picture, The Symphony, sagesgge. Jean Her- 
scholt, Marion Nixon and Lewis. With the approximately 
forty to fifty Sun-lights and Kleigs stationed on the hillsides 
the Bowl presented a sight seldom seen. In the thirty-five 
or more thousand interested and excited involuntary extras 
the Universal had a half a million dollar scene, with a cast 
which threw itself heartily into the action desired by Des- 
mond, who gave his directions via Loud Speaker. At least 
thirty-five thousand patrons are assured on the release of 
The Symphony. This was the first time that sufficient light- 
ing has been possible to get a really good picture of a typical 

3ig Night” Bowl audience. After the intermission the 
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ALBERTO JONAS 


World-renowned piano virtuoso and peda- 
gogue, teacher of many famous pianists, 
announces the 


RE-OPENING 


of his Studio on 


October 5th 


at 


19 West 85th Street 
New York 











Applications may be sent in now to 
Secretary of Alberto Jonas 


Telephone Schuyler 1044 


Five Assistants 











audience quieted down to listen to Kreisler’s charming Ca- 
price Viennois, which was followed by the Ballet Music 
from Lakme, interpreted by Ruth St. Denis. The art of 
St. Denis was never more colorfully depicted. She gave the 
ballet and the sinuous dance of the serpent, * fascination 
of which will never be effaced. The Bizet L’Arlesienne 
Suite No. 1 was presented next in the 0 stra’s usual 
faultless manner. Glazounoff’s Valse de’ Concert closed the 
program, with Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn both in an 
interpretative dance. These artists give to dancing a new 
significance; it is not only the perfection of physical con- 
trol but also the high spirituality of the dancer’s thought 
which is manifest. As the crowds dispersed cameras were 
clicking on the banks above so that the world may see how 
a Bowl crowd looks. B. 
BERKELEY, CAL. 

3ERKELEY, CaL_.—The Sunday afternoon concerts given 
during the summer session of the University of California 
at the Greek Theater were among the most successful of the 
summer offerings to musical programs. The following well- 
known resident artists were among those appearing on the 
series: Eva Gruninger Atkinson, contralto; Emelie Lancel, 
mezzo-soprano ; Marguerite Raas Waldrop, soprano ; Phillida 
\shley and Carrie Jones, pianists; Antonio de Grassi, violin- 
ist, and Bem’s Little Symphony Orchestra. 

Mishel Piastro, violinist, gave a series of five violin reci- 
tals during the summer session of the University of Cali- 
fornia in Wheeler Auditorium, assisted at the piano by Lev 
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Shorr. Sonata in E major (Handel), Kreutzer sonata 
(Beethoven), sonata D minor (Brahms), sonata (Cesar 
Franck) and sonata in D major (Volkmar Andreae) were 
offered in turn as opening numbers. The warm tone and 
facile technic of Mr. Piastro and the excellent musicianship 
of Mr. Shorr made these concerts exceptionally fine offer- 
ings.for the large audiences which flocked to them, repre- 
senting teachers and students from all parts of the United 
States. 

Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska was presented in piano 
recital at Wheeler Auditorium to a large and enthusiastic 
audience. An interesting program with offerings from 
Mozart, Schumann, Brahms, Chopin, Moniuszko, Whithorne 
and Debussy was given by this versatile artist, whose sensi- 
tiveness to nuance and tone coloring were a constant delight. 


H. M. R. 
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REPLIES age) INQUIRERS 


Answers to letters received in this department are published 
as promptly as possible. The large number of inquiries and the 
limitation of space are responsible for any delay. he letters are 
answered seriatim. 

SyNCOPATION 

C. S$.—Syncopation is defined as the beginning of a tone 
on an unaccented beat and its continuation through the fol- 
lowing accented beat; or the beginning of a tone on the last 
half of a beat and continuing it through the first half of 
the next beat. Your teacher will show you about it in your 
studies. One pupil said it was singing off the beat. It is 
an effective rhythmical device, and forms _ main character- 
istic of the new American popular music, or jazz. 


‘O_p Soncs 


T. H. A.—The Information Bureau is in entire sympathy 
with you on the subject of the old songs now reproduced 
by the Victor Company. Many of those songs seem to be 
of far greater interest and beauty than the mz ajority of the 
popular melodies now written. Out of the three thousand 
now available there will be many that even the young pecple 
of today will approve and adopt. 

Goop FOR THE VOICE 

F. H.—Opinions and tastes differ with regard to what is 
best to eat or drink after singing. The articles chosen are 
usually of a nature calculated to soothe the throat and vocal 
chords. Raw eggs are taken by many singers. One well 
known singer always took a cup of hot chocolate after 
singing—certainly rather fattening if nothing else. Perhaps 
your teacher will be able to tell you what food or liquid is 
best for you. After singing two or three songs your voice 
should not be so fatigued that you require a pick-me-up. 
Perhaps your method is not a correct one. 


Warford’s Musicale-Tea 

Claude Warford, New York vocal teacher, has been carry- 
ing on his work throughout the summer at his P aris studio, 
where he is host to several of his American pupils in order 
that they may become more intimately acquainted with 
French opera. A recent garden tea at his studio on rue 
Herran was made unusually interesting by an afternoon 
musicale at which a unique program was given by many of 
Mr. Warford’s pupils. The program consisted of French 
songs, sung by Edwards Adams, Jr.; the quintet from 
Carmen rendered by Hermine Schlund, Marion Callan, Jessie 
Chaney, William Hain and Joseph Kayser; a duet from 
Ravel's L’Enfant et les Sortilege, by Miss Callan and Miss 
Chaney; Le reve from Manon, by Theodore Jones; a duet 
and the garden quartet from Faust by Mr. Hain and Mr 
Kayser, Miss Callan, Emily Nichols Hatch, Mr. Jones and 
Bradford Newcomb. Many prominent Americans residing 
in Paris were Mr. Warford’s guests. 


New Guide to wr aeangon Published 

A pictorial map of Washington, D. has been published 
for free distribution by Maddux, Marshall, Moss & Mallory, 
Inc., operators of the 4-M Hotels in that city. Illustrations 
of buildings, museums, art galleries, statues and monuments 
are grouped around a key map, giving a birdseye view of 
the capitol and enabling ready reference to the location of 
every subject. In addition there is a guide to all places of 
interest, with directions for reaching these points. Musi- 
cians ply Washington for the first time will find this 
guide of great assistance in reaching and locating desired 
places in the city. 


Chance For eee Singers 
Florenz Ziegfeld, manager of musical shows, is planning 
three new productions to go into rehearsal shortly. He 
sends out an SOS call for 200 good voices, to be used in the 
choruses of his forthcoming pieces. Singers desirous of 
such positions should apply to the Ziegfeld offices at the 
Ziegfeld Theater. 
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Godfrey Ludlow a Popular Favorite 


The career of Godfrey Ludlow in the violin profession is 
one which can be noted from many angles. First, it is one 
which has reached the score of popularity at an early age, 
and, secondly, it is surrounded with the glow of interest and 
drama. The artist is now recognized as a favorite in 
America, where he has been located for the last three years; 
on the continent, where he has toured and studied, and i 
Australia, where he was born and where his father is a 
physician in Sydney. The love of music was born in Mr. 
Ludlow and came to view when he was still a tiny child. It 
was fostered by his mother, who is a pianist, and by a father 
who had enough ambition for his son to buy him a small 


GODFREY LUDLOW 


violin on which he took his first lessons from his mother. 
At nine he began his life of competition by entering the 
music examinations of children between the ages of nine and 
fourteen that were being held in New South Wales. The 
result was the winning of the prize and a pound sterling as 
a reward from his father. At this early age he was com- 
plimented by the adjudicator in being told that his was the 
most wonderful tone he had ever heard come from a violin. 
Five years later he was sent to Prague, where he studied 
for three years, following which there were two years of 
valuable instruction with Sevcik, in Vienna. At seventeen 
Mr. Ludlow passed what is considered the highest violin 
examination in the world, and was then entered in the Meister 
Schule of the Imperial Royal Academy of Music in Vienna. 
The career blossomed and briefly outlined it includes a two 
year tour of Europe, with performances for the Sultan of 
Turkey, members of the royal family of Greece and a com- 
mand appearance at Buckingham Palace, following his debut 
at Queens Hall. Then came two precious years of work 
with Auer in Russia, and the breaking out of the war in 
1914 found him in Germany. The years that ensued between 
that time and his arrival in America were a record of heart 
aches and struggles, as they were for many musicians, but 
they have faded into the background with his continued 
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wide-spreading American successes due to an artistry which 
is recognized universally as possessing a warmth of tempera- 
ment and an extraordinary purity of tone. 

It is interesting to note some of the many press comments 
which are the tribute of critics to this talented violinist. On 
the Continent the praise was effusive. Even in conse rvative 
England one finds that the London Globe stated: “Godfrey 
Ludlow is a violinist with the qualities that make for success 
His tone is pure, his intonation accurate, and his technical 
skill is proved by the smoothness of his style.” The Sunday 
Times found that: “He has plenty of temperame * A. strong 
technic, and a tone of pure singing quality. > Daily 
Telegraph summarized its appreciation briefly in Riad that, 
his playing has the indispensable quality of purity of tone. 
The Westminster Gazette also had praises for Mr. Ludlow 
and frankly told that, “He plays, in a word, always as a 
musician and not merely as a virtuoso. The fine quality of 
his tone and the freedom and decision of his bowing are only 
two of the qualities of his playing which make it a pleasure 
to listen to Mr. Ludlow.” In the environs of the musical 
center of England the artist found his way into the favor of 
his public, for in the Southport Visitor one reads that, “His 
touch is so sympathetic and musical that his renderings are 
a perfect delight.” And in Ireland, the Belfast News-Letter 
and Telegraph were typically enthusiastic in receiving Mr. 
Ludlow, who from his mother’s side inherits the joviality of 
the Irish temperament. In the former paper it was claimed 
that, “Richness of tone, delicacy of rhythmic treatment, 
double stopping in — tune, splendid execution and per- 
fect technic were features of his interpretations. 

At the time of his debut in New York Mr. Ludlow im- 
mediately established himself with the American musical 
public. In the New York Times he was particularly singled 
out for his originality: “Mr. Ludlow forsook the beaten path 
of program-making and introduced his audience to works 
which had never been heard in New York before, he played 
with tonal beauty and high appreciation of their melodic con- 
tents.” At this time the American also had its praise for him: 
“Mr. Ludlow’s recital was one of importance. His skill 
proved far above the ordinary. One carried away a memory 
of luscious tone, warm and rich under the stress of dramatic 
fervor and hauntingly exquisite in the restrained episodes.” 
When shortly after this debut Mr. Ludlow again played at 
Aeolian Hall this same daily commented that: “Mr. Ludlow 
is a delightful musician, whose readings display unusual skill, 
scholarliness and a sincere attitude toward his art. He se- 
cures a warm, luscious tone and ability at 
nuance and color that makes his w« 

Enlarging his activities Mr. Ludlow 
into the field of composition with 
specialization of transcriptions. Six Mexican Melodies 
published by Willis, (Ay Ay-Ay, La Borrachita, Si Algun 
Ser, Mi Viejo Amor, Rosalinda, Maldito Tango) ; four selec- 
tions published by Carl Fischer, (Estrellita, French Hymn, 
Andantino, Adagio Sostenuto) ; four published by Witmark, 
(Golden Crown, Mother Machree, Smilin’ Through, Who 
Knows), and six published by The Boston Music Co., 
(Adagio, Andantino, Adagio Cantabile, Consolation, Azure 
Blue, Sleep Gently Rest) have been the output of a short 
time. The generally loved song, Estrellita, has had as wide 
selling for violin as it has had in its original form which can 
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also be testified for by the fact that Mr. Ludlow has had to 
make a record of this arrangement for the Brunswick Com- 
pany. Mi Viejo Amor, the Lemare Andantino and Rosa- 
linda have also been recorded for the same company and will 
be released early in October 

Owing to the heavy demand on his time Mr. Ludlow has 
opened his studio for teaching early this season; he holds 
an enviable reputation among students as an instructor of 
the Sevcik and Auer methors. 





QUESTIONS ABOUT PIANO 
STUDY ANSWERED 


By Alexander Raab 











Alexander Raab, eminent pianist, pedagog and guest 
teacher at the Chicago Musical College, has been secured by 
the MusicaL Courier to conduct this department and will 
answer questions pertaining to piano study. Teachers and 
students may address Mr. Raab at 830 Orchestra Bldg 
Chicago. Mr. Raab’s time is so well occupied that he will 
only be able to answer a certain number of questions— 
naturally the most important—each week. 


FINGERING 


Q.—W hat consideration should govern the choice of finger- 
ing?—E. R. C. 

A.—Generally that hould be chosen for a pas 
sage which permits the greatest freedom and surety of the 
hand and arm. However, there are exceptions. One may, 
for instance, abandon a very easy fingering in favor of a 
more complicated one in order achieve certain definite 
results—legato, non legato, effects in color or dynamics. 
Individual peculiarities and the method of playing will als« 
influence the choice of a finger Finally, | would say 
that the correct knowledge the hz and its adjustmen 
to the keyboard is essential. 
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CHANGING TEACHERS 


Q—I have been studying with a teacher for three 
and a half and am considering making a change because 1 
believe it is an advantage to have instruction from several 
teachers. Do you believe that my position in this matter is 
reasonable?—O. S. 


A.—The 


teachers is problematical. 


years 


advantage of studying with several different 
If you were certain when making 
a change that you were going to a better master, your deci 
sion would be entirely reasonable. However, much depends 
upon the particular stage of progress you have reached and 
whether you are well advised in leaving a master who may 
have diagnosed correctly the nature of your technical and 
musical problems and is, therefore, better able to help you 
than a new teacher who is not acquainted with your case 
If you have no other reason except a desire for a new in 
structor, I would not advise you to change. 
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SOME IDEAS OF GEORGE S. MADDEN ON VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


George S. Madden, baritone and vocal pedagog, when 
interviewed recently on the subject of vocal instruction, gave 
a number of valuable precepts for the young -student. 
“Singing,” said Mr. Madden, “is a mental study, not a 
physical one. The first step in singing, or in any other thing 
we may do—be it art, science, or the many other vocations 
of our daily life—is to educate the brain. It is just as 
necessary to exercise the brain by thinking something new 
as it is to exercise the body with gymnastics. 

“Ordinarily, most people /know the value of exercise for 
a healthy body, but they lose sight of the fact that the 
brain is part of the body and needs exercise also. We find 
the brain very elusive and cantankerous when we are trying 
to eradicate an old habit and form a new one. It flits from 
one thing to another; our determination must be very strong 
and decisive in order to bring the mind back to the original 
thought in hand. The recalcitration of an eld habit is almost 
beyond belief, and is only overcome by the most arduous 
mental and physical training and a constant repetition of 
bringing the mind back to the original thought in hand. 


Goop THoucuts Come rrom Goop Books 


“The best way to get a new thought is by reading. 
Naturally, good thoughts come from good books, yet it will 
make little difference how good the book may be if it is 
not read in the right way. The popular novel has the same 
effect on the mind cream and cake have on the body 

it will not nourish, and a body fed constantly on such 
food would die of malnutrition. The same thing applies to 
the brain. It needs nourishment. Progress with the mind is 
seldom uniform—it works spasmodically, and the student ap- 
parently will make no progress for some time or will seem 
to lose what already has been gained. But this condition 
lasts only a short time when the spurt is taken and main- 
tained. 

“Progress is attained by nature’s slow 
by past experience, person al and otherwise, so when you 
are convinced you are right, use quickness ot action accom- 
panied by determination to succeed and you will surely reach 
your goal. The German Goethe, had one of the greatest 
minds of modern times. He said, ‘Habit is four times 
nature.’ To illustrate—A takes instruction from a 
teacher to learn how to sing. After a few years he finds 
his voice has not improved and decides to change teachers. 
He finds a teacher who has a perfectly placed voice and who 
to define what is to be done. The new 
perfect tone and explains to the student 
when the pupil tries to sing like his 
cannot produce the same quality of 
student hears and 


as ice 


process, gov erned 


poet, 


singer 


possesses the ability 
teacher sings a 
how ii is done, but 
instructor he finds he 
tone The reason is inexplicable; the 
how his teacher sings, but his voice will not respond. 
He persists in singing the old way and the harder he tries 
the more discordant becomes the tone. What is the reason? 
[he answer is given by Goethe, ‘habit is four times nature.’ 
It is explained in this manner: every habit brings into play 
certain mus¢ le, nerve, and ligament activity. The nerves and 
the glands of the grain work automatically with the ear, 
so when a tone is sung the same indentation is made syn- 
chronically on the cortex of the brain and its accompanying 

” habit will rise predominant over any 
which may have been made. Nature 
x master; every act is indelibly stamped 
brain, known as the cortex, or 


sees 


accessories 
thought 

1s a strong, ul 
on the 
gray matter 


outer lining of the 
Way 01 MEANS CREATING 

A NEw 
way of singing means creating a new 
difficult task to accomplish, as it requires 
diligent effort of and brain. Disabuse your mind of 
the fallacy that you will be able to achieve your ideal by 
ingeniously planting it in your own imagination. If you are 
not prepared for hard work, with its accompanying dis- 
couragement and confusion of thought, do not begin, but 
allow yourself to be carried along in the swim with the 
We have the action of the flesh, which 
and the muscles of the body with all of 
impulses to which they are naturally in- 


SINGING 
Hasit 
‘To create a new 


habit, and is a very 


hody 


countless ordinaries 
ncludes the nerves 
activity and 


ducted. Not alone that, we have the brain, which is far 
more difficult to subdue and master. 

“After we have brought these warring parts of the body 
under control, we then can undertake to build a new pattern 
on the cortex of the brain. Many a conscientious student 
of singing has been discouraged by apparent lack of progress, 
thinking he was unduly stupid, when the cause was not due 
to him but solely to habit and nature’s slow progress of 
showing results. 


TEACHING TAKEN Out OF REALM or MysTERY 
“Probably one of the greatest discoveries psychologists 
have made of late years is that of showing how the activities 
of the different parts of the body are indelibly stamped on 
the cortex, or the outer covering of the brain. Its full 
meaning is appreciated by wide-awake students and teachers 
who use their mentality and leave nothing to chance. It takes 
teaching out of the realms of my stery and opens the door 
for the industrious seeker of light. 

“Bishop Berkley wrote—‘Long years ago sages said our 
habits make us, but they said this after their observation of 
things external. The psychologist today, using the same 
words, means that our habits make our brain inside of us, 








JULIETTE 


“A pianis of que and 
perception.’ Daily Peer weet ot 

“Among the most interesting of contemporary artists.” 
New York Herald (Paris). 




















so that we think, talk, act accordingly and always so, until 
the will steps in and takes the fashioning of the human brain 
in hand. Apart from this conscious mind nothing has any 
real existence in or of itself.’ 

3ad habits seem to 
Good habits are not so easily acquired; they are only 
achieved by diligent, untiring work. The two fundamental 
principles to be applied are, repetition, and the focusing of 
the attention on the task to be accomplished. In this manner 
practice makes perfection and persistence logically applied 
solves the most difficult problem. After a new habit is at- 
tained it is maintained by repetition. Habit is like a cable— 
every day we wind a thread until it is so strong that it 
can’t be broken, 


form themselves without effort. 


TuHreEE Causes OF Bap SINGING 

“There are three distinct causes of bad singing. The 
fundamental cause is the improper support of the tone, the 
second is the pinching, squeezing of the thorax, throat, neck, 
and pharynx, and the third is forcing the tone—which is 
invariably done by all singers, amateurs and professionals 
alike. One fault is allied to the other. “A singer having 
one of these faults prevents his voice from attaining the 
highest degree of perfection that the Voice is capable of 
reaching. Bad faults are generally contracted in the adoles- 
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cent years, and these bad habits do not grow less as we grow 
older, but get more deeply implanted and are naturally harder 
to eradicate as time goes on. 

“We have seen that singing is a habit like any other 
thing we may do, so it must be treated in the same way 
psychically, not phy sically. The correction of the voice 
has got to be made on the cortex of the brain, not on the 
body, and this is done principally by lectures, not yocal gym- 
nastics. The student is allowed to sit comfortably in a 
chair while the teacher explains the mode that is to be taken 
in correcting the bad faults of the voice. Results are ap- 
parent in a few weeks. In a few months the old habits are 
fast becoming a thing of the past, and seemingly disappear, 
but any carelessness on the student's part and the old way 
returns. With proper care the new way of singing becomes 
stronger every day until it is indelibly stamped on the 
outer covering of the brain. There is no passivity in the 
functioning of the mind, it is always active except when 
asleep. It wants work, for without work it becomes like a 
body without exercise, and the better the work—that is the 
higher the ideal—the more lofty and better our existence.” 


FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 


(Continued from page 6) 

March 22, Sir Thomas Beecham will appear with the Phil- 

harmonic Choir. 
Sir Wacrorp Davies Appointep Roya 
Lonpon—Sir Walford Davies, present director of music 
and chairman of the National Council of Music, of the 
University of Wales, has been invited to become organist of 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. He will enter upon his new 
duties September 29. 5 


wi. OD. 


ORGANIST 


Guiwo Apbier Retires 
ViENNA—Professor Guido Adler, eminent musicologist 
and head of the Vienna University’s music department, is 
retiring from his post, having reached his seventy-second 
year. Adler founded, jointly with Chrysander and Spitta, 
the Quarterly for Musical History, and is the author of many 
important scientific works. His successor is not yet found, 
but important political influences are, as always, said to be 
at work to appoint Prof. Robert Lach, a man of decidedly 
Pan-German tendencies. % 
KREUTZBERG TO TouR AMERICA 
VieENNA—Harald Kreutzberg, dancer from the Berlin 
Opera who created a sensation at the Salzburg Festival in 
Reinhardt’s Midsummer Night’s Dream production, has been 
secured for the Vienna Opera by Director Franz Schalk. 
Kreutzberg will be one of the star members of Max Rein- 
hardt’s troupe to tour the United States next fall. P.8 
Lucy Weipt Marries 
Vienna—Lucy Weidt, for twenty-five years a member of 
the Staatsoper and recently retired—she sang at the Metro- 
politan before the war—has just re-married, and again a 
diplomat, Ambassador Eichhoff. mm. x 
OLp Vic TAKES TEMPORARY LODGINGS 
Lonpon—The company of the Old Vic is without a home, 
and, for a time, the position looked very serious. For the 
Old Vic, be it known, is the only permanent London home of 
Shakespeare and Wagner in English. Some months ago the 
building was pronounced unsafe and it has been undergoing 
repairs throughout the summer. These repairs should have 
been ready in time for the new season, but after the in- 
fallible manner of builders (at least in London) there is 
no prospect of their completion before the new year. Thanks, 
however, to the enterprise of Sibyl Thorndike, Nigel Play- 
fair (London’s best producer), is lending the company his 
Lyric Theater in Hammersmith until the end of the year. 
At present one of Playfair’s best efforts, When Crummles 
Played, is running there; a delicious satire on strolling play- 
ers at the time of Dickens. M. S. 
MESSAGER A COMMANDER OF THE LEGION OF 


Paris—André Messager, popular French composer and 
former director of the Paris Opéra, has been made a Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honor. 


CoMPANY 


Honor 
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D’ ALVAREZ 
Marguerite D’ Alvarez, world-famous Spanish 
contralto, uses the Chickering exclusively. 


THE TESTIMONY OF TIME 





WHE piano you purchase today--- how long will it sing 
sweetly ---to youand yours? Will it endure through 
the years as has the first Chickering made by the hands 
of Jonas Chickering in 1823 ---as have the Chick- 

erings of Liszt, Gottschalk, Jenny Lind, Roosevelt, Longfellow 


---and scores of other Chickerings - - - sixty - - - eighty --- one hundred years old - -- 
jealously treasured by proud owners in many lands? ‘@ The enduring quality of 
the Chickering - - - and of its sweet singing tone - - - is no accident. For unto today 
in the Chickering manufactory at Boston --- is an order of men, unique in in- 
dustry - - - a veritable guild of craftsmen, bound together with the great heri- 
tage of their craftsmanship --- sons, grandsons, great grandsons of master 
artisans---who, imbued with the high ideals of Jonas Chickering and great 
tradition, have perpetuated from generation to generation the fine art of 
pianoforte making. The highest quality of materials alone does not make 
a truly fine piano. Above all else, is the painstaking efforts of the 
artisans who fashion it ---and it is the devotion of Chickering 
craftsmen to the handicraft of their guild and the instrument 
they love that makes a Chickering endure down 


through the years-~--a devotion that makes a 
Ge Aspiee2 ---a CHICKERING! 


Gide, rin 


and § i Sons [ne 
New York 
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MUSIC ON THE AIR 





Some INTERESTING VIEWPOINTS 

The attitude of the Continental toward radio has been 
studied and commented on by Major Herbert H. Frost, who 
recently returned from Europe It is interesting to note the 
various ways in which the radio public views this vital factor 
in today’s activ and a first-hand idea can be gathered 
rom Major Frost’s report. He knows the radio business, 
the former president of the Radio Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, and, while in England and France he held 
some important ci mnferences regarding the forthcoming 
Wi igi Radio Fair. 


ities, 


having been 


yr states that in France there is no great interest 
He S juoted 3 as saying that “the Parisian is on 
untied, claiming that it has incre ased the cost 
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of living. This assertion is based on the fact that the French 
farmer has gone in extensively for radio. Market prices 
are broadcast at regular intervals, and the farmers hold 
their crops and live stock until they are assured of the best 
prices.” As for the type of programs broadcast in France, 
the Major declared that orchestras, operas, vocal selections 
and English lessons are in greatest demand. Program di- 
rectors, announcers and artists.are unknown by name and 
there is no sale of time on the air, and he expressed the 
doubt that commercial programs would be put on in the near 
future. The French, nevertheless, surpass the Americans 
in display methods, The French dealer has a keener ap- 
preciation of window display and the loud speakers, as a 
whole, are works of aft from, the standpoint of exterior 
design. There are, however, no attempts at standardization, 
and there seems to be no agreed method of control devices. 

The Major reports that in marked contrast to this lassi- 
tude, the British are enthusiastic about all phases of radio. 
“They willingly pay the government the imposed tax,” said 
he, “and are yt. - interested in the experimental work in 
transtlantic broadcasting. At present they are intensly inter- 
ested in battery eliminators which are rapidly coming into 
prominence. Their system of broadcasting is satisfactory; the 
programs are varied and diversified, and London stores are 
modern in every respect. The parts business predominates, 
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METROPOLITAN’S “KING 


’S HENCHMAN” A TRIUMPH 


FOR AMERICAN OPERA 


“Thus we to the end of the 
and so easily the 


t an that there is no 


came 


other in the 


best 
best of the ten produced by Mr. Gatti-Casazza at the Metropoli- 
running. 


American opera we have ever heard, 


Mr. Taylor has woven a deft and often 


ovety sounding score about a superb poetic text—a text pithy and glamorous and 


ull of character; rich 


often startling in 


in humor and dramatic 
its beauty and its swift felicity. 


force, rich m imagery that is 


“Mr. Taylor’s score is in the worthiest sense theatrically planned and developed 
It is obvious that he wrote with his eye on the stage, with his intelligence responsive 


to its tyrannous requirements 
words which, sung from the 
fitting, and often beautiful. The 
richly textured, mellifluous, has grace 


stage, are 
music, 
and 


Furthermore, he has given musical voice to English 
not only heard, 


but are expressive, and 
it fills the ear, is 
It is the 


as music, ‘sounds’; 
movement and flexibility. 


writing of an expert craftsman, an artist of sensibility and warm responsiveness.” 


New York Herald-Tr lebruary 


ribune, 


18, 1927 


Lawrence Gilman. 
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with the average stock consisting of about eighty per cent 
parts and accessories and twenty per cent manufactured 
sets.” 

On TURNING THE DIAL 


Monpay, SEPTEMBER 5.—A whiff of the old time _—— 
came to the public in the form of a staff concert on WJZ 
when several a the outstanding members of the station par- 
took in an early evening performance with old time favorite 
songs and instrumental numbers. Keith McLeod, Godfrey 
Ludlow, Curt Peterson and Waiter Preston entertained with 
works of Lohr, Lalo, Deems Taylor, Moussorgsky, and the 
ensemble pealed forth with an appropriate Mendelssohn 
closing. Koxy put on one of those evenings for which he 
has become “famous.” Personality is the ringing tone of 
the work of Roxy over the microphone, a personality which 
even has its effect on all those gathered around him. As a 
special treat James Wolfe, basso of the Metropolitan, was 
the headliner of a bill which was by no means dull. With 
Mr. Wolfe as an addition the real spirit of music and good 
will ‘was accentuated, and those who have heard Mr. Wolfe 
at the Metropolitan and have had the pleasure of knowing 
him could easily associate him with the genial Roxy. Julia 
Glass, young pianist, was also an artistic addition to a pro- 
gram which, if perhaps too long, proved delightful enter- 
tainment. A surprise from this same station came when the 
Shannon Boys appeared before the microphone when one 
was expecting the Spotlight Hour. We were glad to hear 
that these rollicking songsters are to be permanent attrac- 
tions on the ether, an encouraging sign of the on-coming of 
the winter season. One of the finest performances of opera 
on the air was given over WEAF when the National Grand 
Opera Company opened up its new season with a tabloid 
version of Wagner’s Lohengrin. Wagner’s music is just 
the kind, operatically speaking, that can be enjoyed to the 
utmost without being seen. The voices were well balanced 
and flow of melodic continuity and vocal and orchestral 
tlawlessness were commendable. The company has not been 
given to singing Wagnerian scores as a whole, but this suc- 
cess should encourage additional offerings. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6.—Hungary was, the 
Musical Vignettes on WOR. This enterprising station has 
been faithfully taking the musical vagabond through a 
colorful trip on the Continent and surely few people have 
the same spirit of the dance as is evident in this country of 
many musical geniuses. The gypsy dances, of course, figured 
heavily, but it was the sort.of music which is almost inebri- 
ating, and after all it is only the old fogey who does not like 
to be inebriated. WGBS has been sponsoring a worthy 
cause in its concert for blind musicians. In this series 
Samuel Diamond has been billed often and we hdve con- 
stantly found him a pleasure to hear. Sara Davison is a 
young soprano who is making. headway in the musical field; 
she has been heard several times at Starlight Park this sum- 
mer and participated in the illustrated song recital given over 
WGBS. From this same station came a program of old 
English favorites, jointly participated in by Ruth Mont- 
gomery and Olivia Robinson. The Pickwick suite of Walter 
Nieman, played by Miss Robinson, is a sketch which should 
be heard more often. The Sanka Hour on WEAF had a 
touch of variety in its listing, but it is too bad that a sub- 
ject which has so much possibility for expansion as the field 
of Orientalism can not be better exploited by Sanka and his 
mystics. The new Stromberg-Carlson Hour, wherein Bou- 
doin’s concert orchestra took up its musical duties, figured 
most favorably in its performance of a vital and invigorating 
succession of numbers. The Olsen exit could hardly be 
missed under such excellent substitution. A romantic touch 
was lent to the Edison Hour with the history of the company 
and its motivating members as given by John W. Lieb, an 
associate of Thomas Edison and present general manager 
of the Edison Company. The few words of address and of 
valuable information were supplemented by a distinctive 
program of music which included some repeat numbers from 
the famous palette series. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 7,—The Czukor Hour, which has 
taken on a new lease of life, presented three coloratura 
es by Louise Bavee, who is no stranger to radio folk 
and who gave a fine interpretation vocally of the time worn 
aria, Caro Nome. However, when it is done as well as this 
singer can do it we are always glad to hear it. The Cadillac- 
La Salle Hour should be placed first on the list of attractions 
for the evening. A program which can hold the interest of 
the saturated ears is one which should for the layman be 
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something of exciting interest. A list of artists of note and 
a large orchestra under the direction of Sodero inaugurated 
what was learned to be the first of a series of similar broad- 
casts. The Vincent Sorey Trio over WOR began an in- 
triguing hour of music with a Spanish Serenade suggestive 
of languid nights and strumming musicians, music that 
tempts and holds. 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 8.—A novel series was inaugurated 
on this night wherein the clarinet was featured under the 
direction of John de Beuris. Besides, there were four vocal 
solos by Gertrude Foster, contralto. It was a well arranged 
concert with works of standard classic masters, such as 
Mozart, Beethoven, Chaminade and Ponchielli. Mr. De 
Beuris has a fine record as musician, having studied with 
Alexander Selmer and was associated with Mascagni. A com- 
memoration of the A. E. F. to France this summer was cele- 
brated by the Musical United States series of concerts, and 
it was astounding to note how many songs of cheer and war 
spirit have been gathered and familiarized. As noted on 
this concert there were twenty-eight numbers which we 
hummed with delight. 

Fripay, SEPTEMBER 9.—Pietro Capodiferro was featured 
in the Cities Service Orchestra program. The artist is the 
first trumpeter of the Capitol Theater Orchestra and gave an 
exposition of his virtuosity on the trumpet in Clarke’s 
Caprice Brillante. An interesting bit of work was the 
Musical Snuff Box, cleverly portrayed by the woodwind 
section of the orchestra. Of course the Cavaliers were a 
vital part ef the program. During the later hours of the 
evening the second A. E. F. dinner was dispensed by WJZ 
just before the Leviathan took sail for the other side. The 
list of artists was a long one but somehow the charm which 
was put over by Doris Doe in the Philco Hour was essen- 
tially lacking in the big listing. Miss Doe is a contralto 
who seems to know how to please a radio audience and in 
her two groups of songs included selections from Carmen. 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 10.—An hour of delightful German 
music was heard on WRNY as a result of the popular ap 
peal that similar ventures have proven. In addition to the 
many solo numbers offered there was a little symphony 
orchestra under the direction of a lady conductor, Alice 
Rissler, who has quite a name abroad. The program was 
announced in German and betokens the sure earmarks of 
Stephen Czukor’s handling. 

SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 11.—Major Bowes entertained the 
many members of his musical public with artists who have 
become closely associated with his name, and also presented 
a guest artist in the person of Mme. Koussevitsky, niece to 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. The soprano gave a truly Spanish rendition of 
the rage of Paris today, Ay-Ay-Ay, a Mexican song, which 
has been a favorite in this land for some time now. Carlo 
Feretti is a baritone who is always good to hear and also 
heard were a tenor and soprano whose names missed us but 
who sang the lovely duet from Carmen, Dites a ma mere, 
in a fashion worthy of merit. Elsie Baker was presented by 
we Atwater-Kent Hour in a delightful program. Miss 

Baker has first of all a vocal equipment which makes for 
beautiful singing—singing suc h as the lover of classics and 
ope ratic music can appreciate. A legato of impeccable qual 


ity and a range of extent are two fundamentals of singing 
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, coupled with her artistic nature, make for what is 
known as art. Her program was not extraordinary as to 
make-up, but it was sung with exquisite taste. Harry Goss- 
Custard, organist of the Liverpool Cathedral of England, 
ee the guest artist at the Welte Mignon console in the 

Cathedral Echoes Hour. Godfrey Ludlow is an indispen- 
sable factor of a Sunday evening listing, ‘and he featured 
some of his Mexican song arrangements. Again we voice 
our appreciation of Mr. Ludlow’s art; it is ability that never 
fails. A young artist who must be given a word of praise 
is the little pianist featured in the Young Artists’ Series of 
the afternoon. A few years ago he won the prize for playing 
in the borough contests in New York. The talented little 
fellow is Ralph Jaures Winett, son of Maria Winetzkaja, 
who today at the age of thirteen holds an enviable record. 

Facts oF INTEREST 

The King’s Henchman, Deems Taylor’s recently produced 
work will have its first broadcast on September 21 over 
Columbia station with the composer directing. 

Seventeen stations have ceased broadcasting. 

The Columbia Chain opens September 18. 

Several of the Atwater Kent contestants have been chosen. 
The judges for the final Atwater Kent awards are Mrs. 
Edgar Stillman Kelly, Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, Louise Homer 
and Edward Bok. 

The Park concerts of WBAL have been concluded 

Redford Kendrick has joined WCGU as announcer. 
MARGHERITA TIRINDELLI. 


which 


Harcum School Unique 

It was about twelve years ago that Edith Hatcher Harcum 
founded the Harcum School at Bryn Mawr, Pa., a school 
where emphasis is placed on both academic and musical train- 
ing and the co- ordiné ition of the two. Mrs. Harcum is of the 
opinion that one’s education is not complete without a distinct 
appreciation and understanding of music, and that a musical 
education is incomplete without a strong academic back- 
ground. There is a strong preparatory department at the 
school, and the best of music and music teaching which Mrs. 
Harcum can procure. She states that even those girls in her 
school who do not take music hear so much good music and 
so much er discussion of music that they imbibe 
an appreciation of it. She has had college professors and 
authorities tell her chat this appreciation of music makes 
the Harcum girl very different from the average girl who 
goes to college. 

It is interesting to note that in each of the rooms in the 
music building, which is separate from the academic _build- 
ing, there is a piano. Musicales are arranged for Sunday 
afternoons, the girls dropping into the music room to hear 
a program informally given. Each student rises and tells 
what she is to play, and then two girls, who have been ap 
pointed critics, give their opinion of the rendering of the 
composition. Interest is then added to the program by Mrs. 
Harcum’s criticism of both the playing and the criticism of 
the students. Variety also is lent to these programs by 
occasionally having the girls sing a chorale. Following the 
musicale a buffet supper is served 

Other affairs at the school include the dances which follow 
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the concerts of the Princeton Glee Club, at which Mrs. Har- 
cum acts as hostess, and receiving with her are students who 
see that every one is properly introduced and that the guests 
are enjoying themselves. Although music is stressed at the 
school, the girls also enjoy such sports as hockey, basket- 
ball, tennis and horseback riding. A dramatic coach gives 
lessons in dancing and dramatics and also coaches plays, and 
for the concerts men from the Philadelphia Orchestra some- 
ag pay the orchestral accompaniments. 

Harcum’s teachers of piano include Frederick Hahr, 
Safanoff Leschetizky and Philippe. During the coming 
season, in addition to her activities at the school, Mrs. Har- 
cum plans to do some concertizing. 


Nathaniel Shilkret’s New Orchestra 


Nathaniel Shilkret, or Nat, as he is more familiarly 
known, represents a typical product of modern musical con 
ditions in this country. 

Aside from his tonal versatility (he is a pianist, composer, 
arranger, and conductor) Shilkret also seems to understand 
the nature of the musical demand on the part of the larger 
number of Americans, and therefore he has organized the 
Salon Symphony Orchestra, which is designed to fill actual 
want. 

Mr. Shilkret explains that he is not in competition with 
the renowned symphonic bodies, or with the combinations 
known as novelty or jazz bands or orchestras. He says 
that his undertaking is intended to be different from all 
others in its repertoire, arrangements, and presentations. 

The Shilkret Salon Symphony is interested in any type of 
music, as long as it has appeal and merit, whether classical, 
folk song, modern, novelty, or jazz. The aver age run of 
people like music as such, and are not particular, declares 
Shilkret, as to the name of the type of composition which 
gives them pleasure. 

Many interesting works are infrequently or never played, 
because they fall short of the ré -qui rements of a large orches- 
tra devoted exclusively to the classics. Also there are count 
less piano and vocal pieces ide sally suited for orchestral ar- 
rangement, and before all things, many new American 
works, of smaller caliber than symphony, require public 
performance. Because of the practical size of the Salon 
Symphony, and its avowed plans and intentions, Shilkret 
feels that he shall be able to cover thoroughly the fields of 
music just described. 

A new chance, therefore, is offered for composers and 
audiences. “We shall not,” states Shilkret, “give too much 
of any one thing, but variety and contrast will rule our pro 
grams. Jazz, too, will be in evidence, but it must be of the 
highest and best type to find a place on our programs. Jazz 
now is an integral part of American music and there seems 
every reason to suppose that it will remain so.” 

The Shilkret program is dignified and practical, and as its 
sponsor also possesses those qualities, plus decided artistic 
talents, his project begins with every augury of success. 


Gigli Returning Soon 
Gigli will arrive in this country from his 
Europe about October 1 on the S.S. Roma. 


successes it 








A FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIO 


Fall Term Begins September 15th 


Apeda Photo 


FRANK LA FORGE 


Voice Production, Coaching, Programme 
Building, Classes in Accompanying and 


Piano (Leschetizky). 


DUO-ART AND VICTOR RECORDS 
NANNETTE GUILFORD, 
LAWRENCE TIBBETT, GIL VALERI- 


(Teacher of 
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ERNESTO BERUMEN 
Concert Pianist and Pedagogue. Piano, 


Specializing in Interpretation and Tech- 


nique. 


ANO AND MANY OTHERS.) 
Frequent Recitals Will Be Given in the Spacious Studios 


(Artist Singers, Pianists and Accompanists Available for Concert) 
ELLSWORTH BELL, niin 14 West 68th Street, New York, N. Y. 


DUO-ART RECORDS 


Telephone, Trafalgar 8993 
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MAY STONE 
STUDIO 


Some Interesting Engagements 
Season 1926-1927 


Operatic Engagements 





HAZEL PRICE, coloratura soprano 
Gilda with Stracciari, Philadelphia 
Oscar with Stracciari, New Haven 
Micaela with De Muro, Tampa, Florida. 
Violetta, Tampa, Florida. 
Lucia, Tampa, Florida. 
Gilda, Hartford, Conn. 
Gilda, Stamford, Conn. 
Gilda, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Gilda, Lucia, Violetta, Newark, N. J. 
ANNE JUDSON, contralto 
Lola, Columbia Opera Co. 
JEROME UHL, basso 
engaged by PHILADELPHIA GRAND 
OPERA CO. 
PRINCESS ATALOA, contralto 
Concerts of Indian Music 
Montclair, N. J. 
American Indian League, N. Y. 
International House, N. Y. 
Towson Normal, Baltimore, Md. 
Hackensack, N. J. 
Englewood, N. J. 
Boston, Mass. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Chicago, IIl. 
BETTY WAYNE, coloratura soprano 
soloist, Artists and Models, Shubert’s 
GAIL WEBSTER, coloratura soprano 
soloist 20 weeks tour Publix Theatres 
FRANK RUHEF, tenor 
with GITZ RICE, Orpheum Circuit tour 
CHRISTINE CALDWELL, dram. sopr. 
recital, Asheville, N. C. 
BEATRICE LOHRE, dramatic soprano 
Mamma Lucia, Asbury Park, N. J. 
NADIA FEDORA, contralto 
Lola, Asbury Park, N. J. 


Radio Engagements 
MAY STONE QUARTETTE 





Appearances 
at Stations 


WGL 
WEAF 
WLWL 


Beatrice Lohre, soprano 
Nadia Fedora, contralto 
Frank Ruhf, tenor 
Jerome Uhl, bass 


OPERATIC PERFORMANCES 
MARTA ey the direction | WLWL 
TRAVIATA \ of May Stone i(WLWL 

NADIA FEDORA, contralto 
re-engaged fortnightly 

LILLIAN DUBLIN 
re-engaged 

ALICE DEANE, 
re-engaged WMCA 

Numerous other engagements are being 

filled in the concert and church field 


MAY STONE STUDIO 
144 West 77th Street 
Endicott 1963. 


Consultations by 


WLWL 


WGBS 
lyric soprano 


A ppointment 


MUSICAL COURIER 





I SEE THAT 











Yeatman Griffith concludes another successful summer 
season. 

Rosa Ponselle is one of the four artists who are to be 
immortalized in sculpture. 

The Flonzaley Quartet is to play 
among the new works scheduled. 

Stuart Gracey surprised his home town folks when he ap- 
peared in Geneva in concert. 

Thelma Given is still summering at Cape Cod. 

Edward Johnson was kept as busy this summer at Ravinia 
as he was during the season at the Metropolitan. 

David Eric Berg and Alberta E. Laurer were married 
recently. 

The Cherniavsky Trio will have a busy season judging 
by present bookings. 

Richard Crooks has been engaged to sing Cavaradossi in 
Puccini's Tosca at the Hamburg Opera House. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch has completed his California season 
where he was cordially received at the Bowl. 

Ethel Fox has been praised by all the critics who heard 
her while on tour with the San Carlo Opera Company. 

Bruno Walter is recovering from pneumonia and will resume 
his work later in the season. 

The Salzburg Festival Society is facing a complete re- 
organization which is hoped will bring systematic results. 

The concerts of the London Royal Philharmonic will offer 
well known artists and works of interest. 

Philip Rubin discusses the Mozartean Revival. 

Claude Warford, at his Paris studio during the summer, 
gave musicale teas for his artist-pupils. 


Pochon’s Indian Suite 


September 15, 1927 


Florenz Ziegfeld has issued an SOS for good singers. 

John Roberts, a tenor successful abroad, will be a member of 
The King’s Henchman Company. 

Victor Benham is on a visit-to this country. 

Leon Rothier and his wife sustained injuries in an accident 
at Montpellier. 

The Haslemere Festival brought forth some interesting old 
English works and instruments. 

The personnel of the Chicago Civic Opera Company for the 
season 1927-28 has been announced, the season opening 
on November 3. 

The manuscript of a hitherto unknown composition of Franz 
Schubert has been discovered. 

Andres Segovia, heralded as the “world’s greatest guitarist,” 
will make his American debut early in January. 

Leonard Liebling gives an interesting review in Variations 
of the latest work of Edward Prime Stevenson, The 
Long Haired Iopas. 

Otto H. Kahn praises Louis Eckstein and his work at 
Ravinia. 

Arthur Farwell has been chosen by Lewis Richard as direc- 
tor of the chorus and orchestra at Michigan State 
College. 

Joseph Achron will play his own violin concerto with the 
Beethoven Symphony Orchestra this season. 

Frances Peralta’s Aida, as sung in Seattle at the University 
of Washington Stadium, was praised by the critics. 
Baroness von Klenner closed a successful season at Chau- 

tauqua. 

Crowded houses greeted Isaac Van Grove’s presentation of 
The Jewess with the Cincinnati Zoo Opera Company. 
Guido Adler, head of the Vienna University music depart- 

ment, is retiring. 

Fritz Reiner arrived in Philadelphia to begin rehearsals with 
the Symphony Orchestra as guest conductor. 

William J. Guard is back from Europe. 





RRM SE 8 
OBITUARY 


RALPH A. LYFORD 

As briefly chronicled in the obituary column of the 
Musica Courter’s last issue, Ralph A. Lyford, one of the 
foremost American composers and conductors, died sud- 
denly of heart failure, in Cincinnati, on September 2. 

Mr. Lyford was born in Worcester, Mass., in 1882, the 
son of the Superintendent of Schools in that city. After 
graduating with high honors from the New England Con- 
servatory of Music in Boston, he completed his studies in 
Europe, specializing in conducting under the guidance of 
Arthur Nikisch. After his return to America he was asso- 
ciated as conductor, successively, with Henry Russell’s San 
Carlo Opera Company, the old Boston Opera Company, the 
Aborn English Opera, and the Cincinnati Zoo Opera. Since 
1914 he was head of the orchestral and opera department of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, and associate con- 
ductor of the Symphony Orchestra of that city. 

His works include many songs, a symphony, six string 
quartets, and an opera, entitled Castle Agrazant. The last 
named won a prize offered by the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs, and was successfully produced in the spring 
of 1926 by the Cincinnati Opera Company, under the com- 
poser’s direction. He received a gold medal from the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company in recognition of the merit of his 
opera. 

Mr. Lyford conducted the popular concerts of the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra all of last season, and had expected 
to resume his work with that organization this fall and 
winter. He had only just returned to the city from his 
vacation in Sharonville, O., when he was stricken. He is 
survived by his wife, a son, Richard. and two daughters, 
Dorothy and Ella. At the time of writing no arrangements 
had been completed for the funeral. 


ALOIS PENNARINI 

REICHENBERG (Czechoslovakia).—Alois Pennarini, for- 
merly a well known Wagnerian tenor but in later years oper- 
atic manager first in Niirnberg and then here, died at the 
age of fifty-seven. About twenty years ago he was brought 
to America by Henry W. Savage to create Parsifal in 
English. An Austrian by birth, his real name was Feder, 
which is the approximate German equivalent of the Italian 


name Pennarini. 
MAX GARRISON 


Berttn.—Max Garrison, a former operatic singer and 
theatrical manager, died recently in Berlin. He was of 
American birth, a native of New York, and had a most pic- 
turesaue career. Originally a tailor’s apprentice. his voice 
was discovered in his youth, and Garrison studied singing 
in Berlin. Dresden and Milan. He was engaged for the 
Vienna Opera. where he created Tonio in Pagliacci, but 
was discharged when Mahler became director of the house. 
At Berlin, he became a theatrical manager, but his career 
came to a sudden end through a mysterious affair which re- 
sulted in his imprisonment for perjury for the term of one 
year. Subsequent appearances as singer brought him no suc- 
cess, and he has now died in complete destitution. 


HERMANN ABERT 

Berttn.—Hermann Abert, professor of musical history of 
the Berlin University, died from the results of his recent 
paralytic stroke. His death occurred at Stuttgart, where he 
spent his summer holiday. His most famous work was his 
enlarged and improved edition of Otto Jahn’s Mozart Biog- 
raphy 

PROFESSOR ALOIS HOFMANN 

Vienna.—Professor Alois Hofmann, head of the Vienna 
Academy of Music’s classes for operatic acting, died from 
heart failure at the age of sixty-eight. He was formerly a 
well known stage manager at Cologne and Frankfurt, and 
before joining the faculty of the Academy acted as Intend- 
ant of the Dortmund Opera. 


GERTRUDE D. CURRAN 


Gertrude D. Curran, well known in musical circles, passed 
away suddenly on September 7 following a heart attack. 
Miss Curran had not been well for several months, but her 
condition was. not considered serious, and therefore her 
sudden death came as a great shock to her many friends. 
She had been especially active in musical affairs in Utica, 
N. Y., where she was born and died. Miss Curran was 
noted for her interest in deserving musicians, and she also 


won well deserved recognition for the many splendid con- 
certs and recitals given in that city under her auspices. 
Her plans for the coming season included the importation of 
musical plays and Broadway successes to Utica, as well as 
many interesting concert programs. For eighteen years Miss 
Curran had been the secretary of the B Sharp Musicale 
Club, of which organization she was a charter member. 
She also was highly commended for her efforts in bringing 
the Utica Orchestral Society to the attention of the public. 
In addition to her musical activities, she was much interested 
in charities, and under the administration of Mayor O'Connor 
she was appointed commissioner of charities of the city of 
Utica. Miss Curran also was gifted asa writer, and had a 
large acquaintanceship with artists and musicians throughout 
the country. 





POPULAR BOOKS 
By EUGENE GRUENBERG 


Violin Teaching and Violin Study. A 
textbook with preface by Fritz Kreisler. 
Indispensable for every violin student. 





Elementary Violin Lessons. The best 


Primer in existence. 





Daily Bowing Exercises. Short, concise, 


comprehensive. 





Foundation Exercises. Melodious daily 


left hand studies. 


Scales and Chords. 


tant forms. 





In their most impor- 





Twenty-five Violin Exercises. In the 
first position. 





Progressive Violin Studies by Famous 
Masters. Three volumes. 
I. The first three positions. II. The 
first five positions. III. All the 
positions. 


Melodic Violin Pieces with Piano. For 
beginners. Three volumes. 
I. Fifty very easy pieces, first posi- 
tion. II. Thirty Drawing-Room 
pieces. III. Thirty Operatic Selec- 
tions. IT. and III. for the study of 
shifting. 


Handel’s_ Violin 


marked. Ditson Edition. 








Sonatas. Carefully 





Louis Maurer. Twelve Drawing-Room 
Pieces. Attractive and _ instructive. 
Medium difficulty. Boston Music Co. 





Eugene Gruenberg’s books are en- 
dorsed by Franz Kneisel, Fritz Kreis- 
ler, Felix Winternitz, Richard Burgin 
and other authorities. Introduced in 
many schools. For sale at any Music 


Store. 
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WALTER DAMROSCH AND THE GOLDEN JUBILEE 


OF THE 


The coming season will mark the fiftieth anniversary of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, which was founded by 
Dr. Leopold Damrosch in 1878, and for the past forty-three 
years has been under the distinguished leadership of his son, 
Walter Damrosch. This year will mark the retirement of 
Mr. Damrosch as the regular conductor of the organization, 
but he will act as guest conductor for one month and continue 
as director of the young people’s and children’s concerts. 

Under the direction of Dr. Leopold Damrosch the orches- 
tra consisting of seventy men gave its first concert in 1878 
at the old Steinway Hall on Fourteenth street. The works 
performed were the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven, Gold- 
mark’s Sakuntala Overture, the Prelude to the Meistersinger, 
and Rabb’s Violin Concerto with August Wilhelm) as soloist. 
For a number of years after the organization of the orchestra 
the seasons consisted of six concerts and six public re- 
hearsals; at the present time there are upwards of 100 con- 
certs each season, distributed between New York and the 
more important cities throughout the country. 

In 1920 Mr. Damrosch took the orchestra to Europe, 
appearing at its head in England, France, Belgium, Holland 
and Italy. The tour, which was undertaken in response to 
the special invitation of the governments of the various 
countries visited, was the first of its kind to be undertaken 


NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


by an American orchestra. Indeed, the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra has been the first in many things; namely 
in the making of American transcontinental tours, in the 
giving of special series of concerts for young people and 
children, in the introduction of new works to the American 
public, and in the presentation of famous artists. Pade- 
rewski, Kreisler, Sarasate, Saint-Saéns, ‘Tschaikowsky, Von 
Biilow, Lilli Lehmann and Marianne Brandt were among 
those who were introduced to Americen audiences by this 
organization. Since its inception the orchestra has traveled 
approximately 400,000 miles, and has played to between eight 
and nine million people. The tours of the orchestra were 
undoubtedly the incentive for the establishment of many of 
the symphony organizations which sprang up throughout the 
United States. 

In recent years the society has adopted the policy of invit- 
ing guest conductors each season, who appeared in addition 
to Mr. Damrosch. Among these have been Albert Coates, 
Bruno Walter, Eugene Goossens, Otto Klemperer and Vladi- 
mir Golschmann. During the coming season there will ap- 
pear, besides Mr. Damrosch, Fritz Busch of the Dresden 
Opera, Ossip Gabrilowitsch of the Detroit Symphony, 
Maurice Ravel, eminent French composer, and E, Fernandez 
Arbos, conductor of the Madrid Symphony Orchestra. 





La Forge-Berumen Pupil Winning Success 


Marianne Dozier, contralto, is preparing to launch upon 
a season of concerts, opera, oratorio and special educational 
programs in colleges. She has studied for a considerable 
period of time with Frank La Forge, of New York City, 
who has said that his pupil possesses a “beautiful voice of 
wide range and excellent possibilities. Several concert ap- 
pearances have proven that Miss Dozier has exceptional 





MARIANNE DOZIER 

talent in the recital field. A charming personality added to 
the above named qualities should bring fine success to this 
young artist.” Convincing interpretive power and splendid 
control of vocal means are characteristics receiving comment 
from critics. 

The following review is taken from the Plainfield, N. J., 
Courier News: “Marianne Dozier, who appeared as soloist 
with the Flonzaley Quartet, displayed a rich, contralto yoice 
in her songs in which she found convenient material for ex- 
pressing her very evident gift. This was particularly no- 
ticeable in the Fourdrain number, L’Isba en Flamme, with 
its shifting tonality. This number was noticeable for its 
sustaining smoothness and evenness of tone. Her singing 





These artists, whose ability has been proved 
by repeated engagements and enthusiastic 
appreciation, are for the season of 1927 
and 1928 under the exclusive Concert Man- 
agement of 


R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway, New York City 


Creighton Allen, Pianist 

Melba Alter, Mezzo- — 

Edith Browning, Sopran 
Anna Case, the Popular wamerienn Soprano 
Lucille Chalfant, Phenomenal Coloratura Sopran 
Giuseppe Danise, Baritone of Metropolitan pera Co. 
Yvonne D’Arie, French-America: can Lyric Soprano 
Gluseppe De Luca, Baritone of Metropolitan’ Opera Co. 
Paul de Marky, Pianist 
Rafaelo Diaz, American Tenor 

Daisy Elgin, Soprano 
Dorothea Flexer, Contralto of noe erg ae Co. 
Beniamino Giglil oe —— s Greatest T 
Curtiss Grove, Lied Singer 
Hallle Hall, Amertonn Mezzo-Soprano 
Rosa Low, American Soprano 
Charlotte Lund, Soprano and ~ ~rapeng Reeitalist 
Mary Money. Coloratura Sopra: 
Queena Marlo, Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Oscar Nicastro, South American ‘cel 
Rosa Ralsa, the Great Dramatic Soprano of the Chi- 

oO 


pera 
Louise Richardson, Lyric So 
Giacomo Rimini, Italian Baritone “of Chicago Opera Co. 
Mabel Ritch, American Contralto 
Moriz Rosenthal, King of the Keyboard 
Titta Ruffo, Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Alberto Salvi, World’s Greatest Harpist 
Frances Sebel, American Lyric-Dramatic Soprano 
Jessie Slatis, Soprano 
Erich Sorantin, Violinist 
Irma Swift, Coloratura Soprano 
Sonety a Lg Baritone 
Anne son, Contral 
John Charles Marg ery Own patene 
Mischa Welsbord, A <= Violin Sensati 


The Three Marmein sisters — Delightful Novelty 
Dancers 








and 
The Blitmore Friday Morning Musicales 





reflected a magnetic personality and unusual poise for a 
young artist.” The Macon, Ga., News has also given lauda- 
tory criticisms to this singer, as a recent issue containing the 
following notes testifies: “Three numbers, an aria from 
Maid of Orleans, Tschaikowsky ; Lindy Lou, by Strickland, 
and To a Messenger by La Forge, were sung by Miss Dozier, 
possessor of a mezzo-contralto voice of unusual sweetness 
and of great range. Miss Dozier was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the five thousand people present, and was recalled 
a number of times.” 


Miss Lilly in California 
Miss L. Lilly, of the Oscar Saenger Studios, is vacationing 
in California. She is enjoying all that catalogues say of the 
state, and her praise of scenery, weather, etc., would indicate 
that nothing has happened to embarrass a Californian into 
telling her that a rainy day is “unusual.” 


Pittsburgh Symphony Seeks New Members 


Between September 9 and September 26 one hundred vol- 
unteer workers are seeking to secure 1,000 associate mem- 
bers in the three classes available under the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Society’s membership plan of admission to its 
concerts and one hundred contributing members who will 
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each pay $100 or more. According to Mrs. William Maclay 
Hall, chairman, it is necessary to secure these members in 
order to insure the continuance of the movement. The 
plans for this year are similar to those arranged for 1926-27, 
except that three concerts are scheduled instead of one. 

Music-Education Studios Open Soon 

The Music-Education Studios of New York will open on 
September 29, under the direction of Jessie B. Gibbes and 
Margaret Hopkins, for the twelfth year of their activity. 
Instruction will be offered in piano, voice, violin, cello, flute, 
drum, dancing, French, and kindergarten work. Miss Gibbes 
and Miss Hopkins are both teachers of piano, and it is their 
belief that the approach to the study of music should be 
from the art side, thus coming to the science of music as a 
natural sequence. They feel that, as a result, the student will 
be never less than the musician 





BOOKING SEASON 1927-1928 


“THE APOCALYPSE” 


Dramatic Oratorio in Three Parts 
which won the $5,000 Prize offered by 
The Nafional Federation of Music Clubs 





Large Symphony Orchestra 
and Chorus 


PRINCIPALS 
GLADYS BURNS 
MARION F. LEDOS 
MERRAN E. READER 
GERTRUDE DALLAS 
GWILYM ANWYL 
EDWIN SWAIN 


Soprano 

Soprano 

Mezzo Soprano 

Mezzo Soprano 

Tenor 

Baritone 

PRESS 
“It equals some of the oratorios that have lived 
during the last 500 years.” 
For information 


AMERICAN CONCERT MANAGEMENT, 
29 West 57th St., New York 


Inc. 
































CLARENCE ADLER 


Pianist 


Will resume teaching at his 


NEW YORK Studio 


137 West 86th Street 
OCTOBER ist 






































Arranging 
Singing, Piano, Repertoire 


announces 
the opening of his 
Private Studios 


SEPTEMBER 19 


Christian Science Institute 
Member of New York University Faculty 


Interview by appointment 
MARY MONTGOMERY, Sec’y 


39 West 72nd Street, New York City 
Telephone, Trafalgar 3110 





Special Instruction for Radio Artists 


JOHN WARREN ERB 


Conducting, Reading of Scores 


Conductor Oratorio Society of New York City 
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COLONY OPENS 
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HART HOUSE 
String Quartet 


“Might well come more frequently.’ 
Boston, Feb., 1927 
Gena de Kresz 
Milton Blackstone 
Management 
BECKHARD AND MACFARLANE, 
Fisk Building, New York 


Christian Science Monitor, 


Harry Adaskin 
Boris Hambourg 


INC. 
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good time, in which his men likewise join. His orchestra 
was the first of its kind, and the platitude that the “first 
shall be last’? seems fair prognostication. The genuineness 
of the orchestra’s musicianship, its all-round good humor, 
and the carefully prepared scores it uses—these are the 
arrows which point the band’s gold weathercock toward 
long life, while many of its imitators’ arrows breeze about 
as if in a northeaster, and then snap off. 

The Whiteman program was unofficial in so much as it 
had no definite array of numbers. A new Study in Blue, 
written for the orchestra, was an interesting piece of work, 
and though it seemed to have no well marked out path, its 
wanderings were tuneful and well played. When Day Is 
Done was greeted by a loud salute, and ended with an ex- 
plosive bravo. It deserved both, for the orchestra plays it 
remarkably well. There were more good notes, good laughs, 
and not quite enough of either. 

Soft Cushions, the film, sounds more comfortable 
turned out to be. Douglas MacLean, the star, had a good 
time. And the man who received the commission for the 

ishions must be sitting pretty. There were quantities of 
them. So many that the picture was named after them—if 
for nothing else 


than it 


ROXY 

The lovely Janet Gaynor, united with one of the 
screen's most interesting personalities—that of Charles Far 
rell—enabled William Fox to present to this week’s audience 
at the Roxy Theater perhaps the sweetest war ever 
told—Seventh Heaven. Frank Borzage’s sc reen intepre ta 
tion of this brilliant Broadway success made the story of the 
Parisian Sewer r* an and his god-sent Dian lovelier 
than the original by Austin Strong, if such a thing is pos 
sible. It is a long time since screen enthusiasts have looked 
at a more perfect combination than the Gaynor-Farrell one 
Their acting was superb. 

The stately processional down the choral stairway amid 
an ensemble of excellent voices, made a decided impression 
upon the audience. In a word—the sian performance was 
up to the customary Roxy standard, which is to say that it 
was as near perfect as is possible 


MARK STRAND 


Buster Keaton, the frozen-face comedian, in College, is the 
film featured at the Mark Strand this week. It is the story 
“bhookish” high school graduate who goes to college, 
meets The Girl of high school days, and at her instigation 
sets out to conquer the collegiate athletic world, and make 
of himself a veritable pentathlon champion. Many well- 
known college athletes, Olympic champions and world-record 
holders, ” well as the baseball team of the University of 
Southern California, appeared voluntarily and without re- 
muneration in the film, that they might stimulate interest in 
the city of Los Angeles, where much of College was filmed, 
as the site of the next Olympic games. 

For the accompanying stage bill, musical greetings from 
different parts of the United States are presented under the 
heading of Joseph Plunkett’s Postcard Frolic, and in suc- 
cession are depicted love-making in the orange groves of 
California; Harvard pep in Boston; an interpretative Indian 
dance from the Grand Canyon; In Old Virginia, sung by a 
beautiful southern belle; “rough stuff” from Chicago, and 

York. Offenbach’s Orpheus over 


face of 


story 


even 


of a 


cabaret jazz from New 
ture was the feature musical number by the orchestra. 

This reviewer does not feel that this bill is on a par with 
the usual standard of the Mark Strand. Buster Keaton 
must have had a headache during most of his performances, 
and the writers of the film must have had considerable more 
than a mere headache during their endeavors. As far as 
the Indian dance is concerned, the reviewer is a native of the 
Pacific coast (though not an Indian), and has seen these 
people in their natural state, which, it must be admitted, is 
rather different in atmosphere from that created by this 
modern ballet corps. 





DO YOU KNOW THAT— 





The Colony, under Hugo Riesenfeld’s direction, opened 
with a “bang” last Friday evening. 

Ben Hur remains at the Capitol Theater this week. 

Seventh Heaven is meeting with renewed favor 
Roxy, after its long run at the Sam Harris Theater. 

Paul Whiteman, and Douglas MacLean in Soft Cushions, 
entertain at the Paramount. 

Buster Keaton in College 
of his best vehicles 

King of Kings came in for a little publicity recently when 
Suratt sued De Mille for infringing on the rights 
of a certain book in her possession, claiming he used some 
for King of Kings. This master picture, however, 
does not need publicity. It — on its own merit. 

Last Thursday many of the large motion picture houses 
were closed until two o’clock in honor of Marcus Loew, who 
died last week. 

On September 17 the Unifed Artists’ new production, The 
Magic Flame, with Ronald Colman and Vilma Banky, comes 
to the Rialto. 

Underworld. because of its hox 
tinue at the Rivoli 

Al Tolson in The Jazz Singer will be with us soon. Tt 
is a Warner Brothers’ production and is scheduled for 
October 6. 

Mme. Koussevitsky, 


at the 


is at the Strand. It is not one 


Valeska 


portions 


office record, will con 


a niece of the conductor. and Battista 
Bellitti, both members of the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company, were guest artists with Maior Bowes’ family last 
Sundav night. Also visiting the family was the Manhattan 
Male Quartet. 
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Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 

SPECIAL MUSIC SCORE 
GRAND ORCHESTRA (David Mendoza, Conductor) 
Doors open 12.25. Giant Cooling Plant. 


GAIETY 
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With Riesenfeld Grand Orchestra, Pipe Organ 
and Mixed Choir of 40 Voices 
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THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST THEATRE 


Under the personal direction of 
1 ane te. Ss. L. ROTHAFEL (ROXY) 


ROXY SYMPHONY ORCH. OF 110 


Conductors—Erno Rapee, Maximilian Pilzer, Charles Previn 


CHORUS OF 100—BALLET OF 50 


MARIA GAMBARELLI, 


witamrox Fth HEAVEN 


WILLIAM FOX 
With JANET GAYNOR and CHARLES FARRELL 


Prima Ballerina 


presents 











Singing 

Chautauqua, N. Y., on 
Religion, and declared ‘that 
the trouble with most church vocal in America is that too 
much of our singing is done from the nostrils down. We 
need to follow the advice that Paul gave to the Corinthians, 
which was ‘to sing with understanding.’ We do not need 
more excitement for our singing, but more penetration.” 


Advice on 
spoke at 
Arts in 


Prof. Smith Gives 
H. Augustine Smith 
September 2 on Fine 


New Technical Discoveries 
Louise MacPherson, pianist, has returned from Paris to 
her home in New York after having successfully evolved a 
system for making “unreliable piano technic reliable.” This 
method is particularly invaluable to advanced players and to 
those aspiring to public careers. Miss MacPherson an- 


. 


nounces the re-opening of her studios October 3. 


Dyla Josetti in Concert 

Dyla Josetti, Spanish pianist, will give a concert in Town 
Hall on October 25. She will also appear at the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union in Washington, D. C., on December 20, which 
will be one of the two big concerts to be offered by the 
organization during the season. Mme. Josetti is appearing 
on the program by special invitation. Arthur Judson is 
her manager. 


Maia Bang Hohn Returning 
Maia Bang Hohn, who is enjoying her trip to Europe, 
plans to return to this country on the Aquitania this month 
and will re-open her New York studios at once. 
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September 15, 1927 
Ava Yeargain Well Received 


Ava Yeargain, the brilliant pianist, has been spending the 
summer at Turk’s Head Inn, Rockport, Mass., where she 
was heard in several successful concerts. Commenting upon 
her work, the Cape Ann Shore of July 23 said: “Ava Year- 
‘pain, New York pianist, is giving recitals each week at 
Turk’s Head Inn. She has had long and varied experience 
in this work and has appeared in many states. Miss Year- 


AVA YEARGAIN 


artists. 
and 


great 


gain has been fortunate in studying with 
Lhevinne 


Among her teachers being Maria Carreras, 
Elise Corad of Vienna. 

When the charming artist played in Charleston recently, 
the Evening Post said: “Ava Yeargain recalls memories 
of the triumph of Maria Carreras, greatest of all living 
women pianists. Of an old Virginia family, with charm of 
personality, richly talented, and of mature experience, Ava 
Yeargain gives to each program its full quota of beauty, 
and many have been the requests for repetitions of her 
Chopin and Norwegian numbers.” 

Said the News and Courier of that city: “Charleston will 
be on record as poastvitnd Jazz with high class me recitals 
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Miss Yeargain was greeted by a large and appreciative audi- 
ence. She played with lovely tone, fine phrasing, and her 
inte rpretation was thoroughly appreciated by the discriminat- 
ing audience.” 

Miss Yeargain has recorded for the Welte-Mignon. 


Reese R. Reese Teaching and Concertizing 
Reese R. Reese, of whom Franco Pandolfini said, “I ad- 
mire your great talent,” is now teaching in Pittsburgh and 
carrying out plans made for him as a singer when he studied 
with Jean de Reszke. American appearances have won for 
Mr. Reese much praise, and James Rogers wrote of him 
that “he is a singer of merit. His voice is of ingratiating 
texture, and has plenty of power; this latter used with 
discretion as it should be He is a singer possessing 
both taste and intelligence.” Mr. Reese’s interpretive abili- 
ties were summed up by the reviewer for the Scranton 
Republican, who wrote that “his interpretation is beyond 
criticism. Mr. Reese is baritone soloist at Christ M. E 
Church, Pittsburgh. 
People’s Chorus in New York Opens Season 
The People’s Chorus of New York opened its twelfth 
season on September 12 at the High School of Commerce, 
New York City, where all Monday and Thursday evening 
meetings will be held during the coming year. Tuesday 
evening meetings will be in the Stuyvesant High School 
auditorium. The chorus gives a number of concerts during 
the season in various public halls, and persons feeling that 
they merit public hearings are given an opportunity for 
individual appearance at these performances. An annual 
spring concert in Carnegie Hall is a feature. 


Chamber Music Out- of-Doors 


The Hart House String Quartet has been a rimenting 
with the use of loud spe akers to make possible the rendition 
of chamber music in out-of-doors amphitheaters. In the 
Jubilee Celebrations at Ottawa, a complicated system of 
sound magnifiers was used with the string quartet numbers, 
and proved highly successful. Prominent ry icians were 
posted at various corners of the immense crowd, and made a 
favorable report on the acoustics of the loud speake rs. 


William a Guard Returns 

press representative of the 
arrived from Europe on 
coming season, he said, 
return next 


William J. Guard, genial 
Metropolitan Opera Company, 
Monday. Several novelties for the 
will be announced by Gatti-Casazza on his 
month. 


Noted Artists for Costanzi 
The Costanzi of Rome will have a brilliant gathering of 
stars during the coming season, many making guest perform 
ances. They are: Claudia Muzio, Maria Zamboni, Marti- 
nelli, Tito Schipa, Ippolito Lazzaro, Giuseppe de Luca, 
Ricardo Stracciari, Beniamino Gigli and Titta Ruffo. The 


21 


artistic direction will be in the hands of Ottavio Scotto. It 
is said that Mussolini has insisted that Italian artists, regard- 
less of the smallness of the fee, give their services to their 
own country. 
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PIANOFORTE 


Unique en Tone Quality 


Tue rare beauty of the Mason & Hamlin Piano- 
forte lies in its tone, a tone definitely distinctive, 
different from that of any other piano, a tone em- 
bodying characteristics of the human voice at its 
in the creation of the Mason & 
Hamlin Pianoforte, its makers originally chose the 
human voice as their Ideal, and to this Ideal they 
have ever remained unswervingly steadfast. 


What wonder, then, that the tone of the Mason 
& Hamlin is warm, sympathetic, and at all times 
musical—what wonder that it sings, as it bears its 
message to the lover of beauty! 
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COLUMBIA Music Catatoc Issuep 


1927-28 catalog of the 


New SCHOOL OF 
Columbia School of 
this progressive Chicago institu- 
detail and artistic in make-up. In 
the Columbia School is a consolida- 
Chicago Institute of Music and the Mary Wood 
Musical Arts. Among its officers and board 
of directors are to be found several new names.  Claré 
Reed remains as president and director, and C. E. 
Feely, as secretary and business manager. Kathleen Air and 
Arthur Kraft are vice presidents ; Robert Macdonald, treas- 
urer; Loretta M. Duggan, Rose Gregory and Edna Shannon, 
secretaries. The board of directors is made up of 
Reed, Arthur Kraft, Robert Macdonald, 
Air and C. E. Feely. 

School of Music, 
accessible 


CHicaco—The 
1s typical of 
complete in every 

its twenty-seventh year, 
tion of the 


Chase School of 


Osborne 


assistant 
Clare Osborne 
Kathleen 
: located at 509 South 
from all parts of the 
by all means of transportation. The school main- 
it has for many years, numerous citywide and 
branch schools, where the instruction given is a 
he outlined course of the school. Pupils ‘taking 
n the branch schools receive credits in the regular 
Columbia School of Music as far as the 
Junior College work in piano, but will 
school classes in other requirements. The 
Mary Wood Chase School of Musical 
\ Columbia School of Music as a part 
established extension work of the school. The 
under the direct supervision of Clare Osborne 
and the assistant directors. 


lumbia 
Avenue, is easily 


riculum of the 
comp sleti m of the 
enter the main 
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Arts are continued by 
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Reed, director, 
School of Music 
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The teaching force of the Columbia 
comprises many well known musicians, methods are 
in keeping with the high educative eaiend s upon which the 
school has built its enviable reputation. In the piano de- 
partment one finds such names as Clare Osborne Reed, Wal- 
ter Spry, Gertrude H. Murdough, Mary Wood Chase, Helen 
B. Lawrence, William Hill, Arthur Oglesbee, Robert Mac- 
donald, Bessie Williams Sherman, and others. Kathleen Air 
heads the kindergarten training department In the voice 
department are listed such well known teachers as George 
Nelson Holt, Louise St. John Westervelt, Arthur Kraft, 
Ethel others. Ludwig heads the 
tment, where his able assistant is 


Ruth Ray, 
senior ensemble classes. Other depart- 
well conducted 


Jones, and many Becker 
violin “ye 
ilso conducts 
are cual y 
Columbia School takes great pride in its Orchestral 
1 and its Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Becker. Its affiliation with the Civic Music Asso- 
ition enables all students of orchestral instruments with 
ment to join the Civic Orchestra 
students will be given the fine ex- 
with Fre 


advance 
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co-operation 
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ductor of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, and his assistant, 
Eric Delamarter. 
BertHaA Ott’s ANNOUNCEMENT 

During the coming season Bertha Ott, concert and recital 
impresaria, will present concerts and recitals every Sunday 
afternoon at the Studebaker Theater and the Playhouse, 
having leased those theaters for the entire season. Miss Ott 
has also contracted for performances with a large list of 
artists for concerts and recitals at the Auditorium Theater, 
Kimball Hall, and Orchestra Hall. 

Among the artists who will appear under Miss Ott’s direc- 
tion are: Harold Bauer, Rita Benneche, Dai Buell, Zlatko 
Balokovic, Pablo Casals, Eusebio Concialdi, Isabel Cline, 
Clarence Eddy, The English Singers, Geraldine Farrar, 
Ignaz Friedman, Flonzaley Quartet, Amelita Galli-Curci, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Minnie Hambitzer, Georgia Hall-Quick, 
Frieda Hempel, Myra Hess, Jascha Heifetz, Selma Gogg 
Hummel, Marion Talley, Ernest Hutcheson, Gretchen Haller, 
Jose Echaniz, Maria Jeritza, Paul Kochanski, Fritz Kreisler, 
Marguerite Melville Lisniewska, Francis Macmillan, Maria 
Morrisey, Vera Mirova, Leo Podolsky, Serge Rachmaninoff, 
Fritz Renk, Moriz Rosenthal, Vladimir Rosing, William N. 
Hughes, Heniot Levy, Yolanda Mero, Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
Mary McCormic, Helen Scoville, Vitaly Schnee, Leon Sam- 
paix, Berenice Viole, E. Robert Schmitz, Sydney Silber and 
Andre Skalski. Three Bach recitals will be presented by 
Harold Samuel. 

Joint recitals will be given by 
Jauer and Thibaud, Maier. and Pattison, Olga Sandor and 
Louis Colburn Bichl, Georgia Kober and Irene Pavloska, 
Benditzky and Schnee, Georgia Kober and Theodora Stur- 
kow Ryder, Theodora Troendle and Theodore Kittay, 
Manuel and Williamson, Jacques Gordon and Rudolph 
Reuter (three recitals). 

Concerts will be given by the Yale Glee Club, the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra (Henri Verbrugghen, conduc- 
tor) and the Chicago Mendelssohn Club (three recitals). 

ELLEN KINSMAN MANN Stupio Notes 

Ellen Kinsman Mann has’ returned from Anoka, Minn., 
where she vacationed, and has reopened her studios, where 
she will be found regularly on Tuesdays and Fridays be- 
tween ten and one and two and four, and on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Thursdays between ten and one 

Several of Mrs. Mann's pupils have been heard in many 
parts of the city during the summer. Anita Foster sub- 
stituted at the Woodlawn United Presbyterian Church, and 
Louise Bowman substituted at the same church and at the 
Hyde Park Baptist. Miss Bowman has now returned to 
her post as head of the music department at Westminster 
College, Salt Lake City. Mella Ericson, of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., has substituted at the First Church of Christ Scientist, 
and recently given an hour’s recital of classical music over 
the radio. The Westfall-Morand Duo has been appearing 
during the summer at the Chicago Theater. 

Among the professional pupils in the studio this fall are 
Ethel Halterman, head of the music department at the 
Chicago Evangelical Institute, and Kathleen March Strain, 
recently returned from her vacation in New Brunswick. 
Mrs. Muriel Montelius will stay for a few days of study on 
her way from Tacoma, Wash., where she has been soloist 
all summer at the Baptist Church, to her home in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., where she is soloist at the Christian Science 
Church ¥ 


3auer and Gabrilowitsch, 


IN NEw YorkK 

The Gordon String Quartet will make its New York debut 
on October 8 at Chickering Hall. The program will contain 
a quartet by Ernst von Dohnanyi and the first performance 
in New York City of Howard Hanson's quartet in one move 
ment, Op. 23. The program will end with the Beethoven 
quartet in F minor, Op. 95 


Gorvon STRING QUARTET TO PLAY 


¢ HaypN OwENS VACATIONING 

After directing the Haydn Choral Society of 
a successful tour of England, Wales and Paris, 
party broke up, Haydn Owens started motoring with his 
sister and her husband, John H. Brewster, of New York, 
and went from Paris to the battlefields, then through Bel 
gium, Holland, and Germany. Writing to the MusIcaL 
Courrier from Berlin, Mr. Owens had the following to state 
“I have had a very fine trip and feel all pepped up for work 
this fall. Of course, I went to the opera and opera-comique 
in Paris, also to the opera in Brussels. I enjoyed them 
very much, but, of course, probably being the summer sea- 
son, they do not match up with ours by a long way. At 
Brussels, I heard Tosca, which was well done as an en- 
stock company, but the orchestra played as though 
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ERMINIA LIGOTTI, 
opera soprano, who has sung leading lyric roles with promi- 
nent companies this summer. She has been resting at Ocean 
Grove and preparing for her fall season. 





they were playing it for the first time, the woodwinds hav- 
ing a bad habit of playing flat a good deal of the time. I 
have been quite disappointed at not being able to hear any- 
thing musically in either Dusseldorf, Hamburg, Amsterdam, 
or Berlin. 1 had hoped I might get a chance to hear at least 
an orchestra concert of some sort here, but nothing doing. 
I expect to sail from London about August 24. -I may ar- 
range a trip for the chorus to Germany next summer.” 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

The school year of 1927-1928 of the American Conserva- 
tory began ——— 8, this marking the forty-second sea- 
son of the Conservatory. 

Helena Stone Torgerson has been engaged as instructor 
for the harp department. Mrs. Torgerson is nationally rec- 
ognized as an accomplished artist and an excellent com- 
poser for that fine instrument. Four different courses have 
been arranged—a general course, teachers’ course, lecture 
recital course and orchestral training. 

The children’s department will again be under the efficient 
direction of Louise Robyn. It will open September 17. Miss 
Robyn is ably assisted by Ethel Lyon, Florence Nichols, 
Marie Stange, Genevieve Van Vranken, Evelyn Chase, La 
Vina Thorkleson, Annette Keane, and Irwin Fischer and 
Howard Hanks. It is attended by several hundred children 
from four to fourteen years. 

Edouardo Sacerdote will direct the newly organized School 
of Opera. In this school all the important features essential 
for complete operatic training will be represented, such as 
opera reharals, stage deportment and acting, make-up, 
lectures on history of plays and operas, dancing, fencing, 
etc. Several of the prominent instructors in voice and Wal- 
ton Pyre, director of the dramatic department, will take part 
in the training of students. Qualified pupils are permitted to 
appear publicly in operas given under the auspices of the 
Conservatory. These performances will include entire 
operas or acts from operas. RENE Devries. 


A New Opera Company 


Vincent Cianci, head of a well known Philadelphia opera 
organization, has joined forces with Maurice Frank, general 
manager of the New York Grand Opera Company, and a 
new company, which will be known as La Cianci-New York 
Grand Opera Company, Inc., has just been incorporated in 
Albany. The newly consolidated organization, of which 
Vincent Cianci is president and Maurice Frank is general 
manager, aims to promote the best obtainable American tal- 
ent. Starting the end of October the company is booked to 
appear for twenty-four consecutive weeks on an extensive 
tour which includes the larger cities in the East, Middle 
West and South, concluding with a third annual season in 
Florida during the height of the tourist and social activities. 


Jeanne Gordon at Opera Comique 
Jeanne Gordon sailed for Europe again on the Paris on 
September 3 to sing Carmen and Aida at the Opera _Comique 
during the convention of the American Legion in Paris. 
She will then return to this country for a concert tour before 
rejoining the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


Ganz Returns 
Rudolph Ganz has returned from Europe. During his 
vacation he covered 5,000 miles without using a railroad, Mr. 
Ganz driving his car wherever he went. He will open his 
season as soloist with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
in November. 
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(C. C. Birchard & Co., New York and Boston) 


The Toy Symphony Orchestra, Its Organization and 
Training, by J. Lilian Vandevere—However shocking it 
may be to purists to have children taught music with 
the use of the drum, rhythm sticks, triangle, tambourine, 
jingle sticks, wood block, bells, cymbals, castanets, clap- 
pers, whistles, sand blocks, kazoos, xylophone or metal- 
laphone, rattles and bird whistles, there is no doubt 
about it that such teaching brings results. It gets the 
children started in following, and gives them a thorough 
idea of rhythm. The book under review describes how 
the Toy Symphony Orchestra is to be organized and 
trained, and a wide applic ation of the principles outlined 
in this book will be of service to the advance of music. 


Piano 


(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago) 


Gypsy Dance, for piano, by John F. Carre.—A teaching 
piece, grade two or three. It opens in G major and later 
has a short passage in B minor, while the central portion 
is in E minor. Both hands have plenty of movement, 
and the tunes are lively and attractive. 


(Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston) 


Let Us Go, by Mathilde Bibro; Barcarolle and Waltz, 
by Paul Zilcher—These little pieces are arranged for six 
hands, apparently all playing on the same piano. They 
are in grades 1, 2 and 3. 


Transcriptions 


(Oliver Diteon, Boston) 


A Song of India, from Sadko, by Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
arranged for violin, cello and piano by Karl Rissland— 
Beautiful music always naturally leads to arrangement, 
and it has been truly said that if music is really good 
it is sure to be reduced from the original to the smallest 
proportions or extended from the original to fill the 
largest of frames. So we see piano pieces arrange d for 
full ochestra or band, orchestra pieces arranged for piano 
or some small combination of instruments. It is, how- 
ever, not always true that much is not lost in too great 
reduction of arrangement, and it is certainly better to 
find such music as the familiar Song of India arranged 
for instruments of sustained tone than for those which 
do not possess this advantage. The music lends itself 
especially well for the combination of violin and cello, 
supported harmonically by the piano. Mr. Rissland has 
made the two stringed instruments carry out the coun- 
terpoint, and the effect is very appealing. 


Vocal 


(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago) 


All About Noah, A Negro Dialect song by Harvey 
Gaul.—This is a first rate Darky song with real humor 
and music of a very complete Negro idiom. 

Leginska to Conduct Woman’s Symphony 

of Chicago 


Ethel Leginska, America’s pre-eminent woman orchestra 
conductor, has been engaged by the Woman's Symphony 
Orchestra of Chicago to conduct a series of concerts in 
Chicago during the coming season. 

Contracts have just been signed with this noted conductor- 
pianist which coincide with the plans for expansion and de- 
velopment of this leading woman’s orchestra, and predictions 
are made for a brilliant season for the feminine symphonists. 

The orchestra will be increased from sixty-eight players, 
which it numbered last season under Richard Czerwonky’s 
baton in the Goodman, to seventy-seven, and a determined 
effort will be made to confine its membership wholly to 
women. To accomplish this an appeal is made especially 
for women players of the more rare but most necessary 
orchestral instruments such as oboe, bassoon, tuba, French 
horn and double bass, which in the past it has been im- 
possible to secure in Chicago. Examinations are now being 
held for all sections of the orchestra. 

Miss Leginska is one of the outstanding figures in the 
musical world for her artistic achievements and is the 
pioneer woman to receive international recognition as an 
orchestral conductor. Her record in the past few years 
since she turned her artistic attentions from the piano to 
the conductor’s baton is one of remarkable accomplishment. 
Londgn, Paris, Berlin, Munich have all paid tribute to her 
genius as a conductor, and the return engagements as guest 
conductor have been many. 

In America she has had a truly remarkable career. As 
guest conductor with the New York Philharmonic she has 
made an outstanding success, and her appearance with the 
Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra before a record audience 
of 25,000 in the Hollywood Bow! was a sensation. For two 
seasons she was the conductor of the Boston Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and made a deep impression on the musical life 
of the Hub. She also organized a woman’s orchestra in 
Boston, and has made appearances with it and the Phil- 
harmonic in a number of Eastern cities. Musical Chicago 
is still talking of the success she scored in her anpearance 
last spring as guest conductor for the Woman’s Symphony 
Orchestra, and the alert management of the organization is 
being congratulated in securing her. 

Recently elected officers of the Woman’s Symphony Or- 
chestral Association, supporting the orchestra, are Lillian 
Poenisch, president; Adeline Schmidt and Mary Hansen, 
vice-presidents ; Joseph R. Noel, treasurer; Phyllis Feingold, 
financial secretary ; and Marietta Gihle and Amv Keith Car- 
roll, recording and ‘corresponding secretaries. The five direc- 
tors are Ehba Sundstrom, Goldie Gross, Rosalind Wallach, 
Agnes R. Cherry and Gertrude Early. 


Emma Heckle in Town 
Emma Heckle. well known vocal teacher of Cincinnati, is 


in New York and will probably remain here until October. 1. 
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buildings could be utilized by our cities for indoor 
orchestral or band concerts during the cold months. 
ee 

Our tuneful summer mosquitos are much more 
businesslike than musicians. The little warblers 
never do their work without sending in their bills 
ahead. 

Mary Garden, aged fifty, told interviewers recently, 
that she feels like twenty, has a figure like twenty- 
five, and expects to sing and act this season like 
thirty. Give the little girl a hand! 

Artistic Almanac :—Internal rumblings about Oc- 
tober 1, from the Vesuvius of grand opera, and a 
lava of words from its press department, will presage 
the opening some thirty odd days later of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 

Why not get some of the Auntie popular com- 
posers to enter that contest for finishing Schubert’s 
Unfinished Symphony? They should be well quali- 
fied for the job, considering what they have already 
done to Schubert’s music. 

Is the free orchestral summer music which New 
York City presents in the parks educating the masses 
to a higher appreciation of good music? If this is 
ever done, what plans will be devised to improve the 
musical tastes of the millionaires ? 

New York may be the American “music center,” 
but other cities in our land have bigger musical 
schools and permanent summer opera, and Chicago 


has an orchestra whose guarantee fund was started 
by the masses of the people, rich and poor alike. 


September does not seem the same musically in 
New York, now that the San Carlo Opera has de- 
ferred its annual autumn stagione here until later in 
the season. Major operatic doings in this city will 
not begin until the opening of the Metropolitan in 
November. 

The citizens of Hi alle, ( Germany, have demanded 
a municipal orchestra. The likelihood is that they 
will get it. The question now arises, what would the 
citizens of Saratoga, N. Y., get (Saratoga is about 
the same size as Halle) if they demanded a munici- 
pal orchestra? 

ee eee 

The new imminent. An Italian lyric 
artist just arrived here from Europe has taken a 
strongbox at the vault of a safe deposit company. 
The sound of piano tuning fills the air. Carnegie 
Hall posters are being freshened up. Critics are 
looking expectant. 


season is 


Mayor Walker of New Y ock, visiting Berlin, told 
the newspapers there that America is too busy com- 
mercially to lead as yet in art, but that we would 
reach that eminence beyond a doubt. Probably the 
Mayor has not seen the musical forecast for the 
American season of 1927-28. 

Philadelphia’s Curtis Institute of Music, is to 
teach the art of accompanying. It is to be hoped 
that the students in that class will be shown how to 
keep their pianos in tune with a singer who is out 
of tune; also, how to act when a singer makes a 
mistake and glares in accusing anger at the im- 
peccable accompanist. 


“ 


Music, like commerce, has its ‘self-made men.” 
The field of popular music in New York has pro- 
duced a large number of talented young men who, 
though denied the advantages of a costly musical 
education, have managed, by dint of actual experience 
and diligent application, to reach the top of the pro- 
verbial ladder. Such a one is Nathaniel Shilkret, 
whose Salon Symphony Orchestra and its aims and 
doings are described on another page of this issue. 
Possessed of much more musical talent than worldly 
wealth, Mr. Shilkret was compelled to devote the 
earlier years of his career to playing the clarinet in 
symphony orchestras and the piano in small orches- 
tral combinations at hotels and theaters. His native 
ability and ambitious energy could not be denied, and 
these, aided by an intelligent grasp of new oppor- 
tunities which were continually arising, soon enabled 
him to become a leader in the field of good music of 
the lighter sort. Today, at thirty-four, he has an 
enviable reputation as a conductor, composer and 
arranger, and holds an important and lucrative posi- 
tion with a great phonograph concern. His long and 
varied experience has qualified him in every branch 
of music, and his arrangements of both light and 
serious compositions for smaller instrumental com- 
binations, which number into the thousands, are con- 
sidered the last word for purposes of reproduction 
and broadcasting. 
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INCREASING ORCHESTRAS 


The question asked of a great man and an- 
swered as to why orchestras should constantly 
be increasing in size to satisfy the demands of 
modern composers brings up an important and 
highly interesting point in musical understand- 
ing. The question suggested that since modern 
composers need more instruments to express 
their thoughts therefore their thought must be 
greater than those of the past. The questioner 
might have taken just the opposite point of view, 
and have assumed that the greater orchestral 
complexity was being used merely to cover up 
poverty of ideas. 

That is sometimes a fact. Orchestration often 
takes the place of real musical ideas in modern 
works by the lesser talents. When the com- 
poser has nothing to say he loads his score with 
color, and sometimes it is very entertaining. 
Sometimes it even has a sort of partial success, 
and it cannot be denied that mere color might 
constitute a form of art as it has in some decora- 
tive effects. But this is, after all, somewhat be- 
side the point. The single question involved is: 
does modern music really require greater 
means for its adequate expression than ancient 
music P 

The answer is: yes, it does. In spite of all 
that may be said to the contrary, music is pro- 
gressing. Music today is far better than it was 
in the days of Palestrina or Bach or even the 
great Beethoven. The growth has been gradual 
but steady and it began when composers first 
endeavored to express definite emotions musi- 
cally. 

Those emotions were first expressed in vocal 
music and were suggested by the words; but 
even in vocal music it was in early times not by 
any means the rule, or even customary, for 
composers to try to express the sentiments of 
the words in the music. This was true of Bee- 
thoven, whose songs were unsuccessful not be- 
cause, as so often alleged, they were not vocal 
but simply because they did not express the 
sentiment of the poems to which they were set. 

Compare the best songs of Beethoven with 
the best of Schubert and it will be seen that the 
great change took place somewhere between 
1790 and 1820. Compare Schubert’s symphonic 
writing with that of Beethoven and it will be 
seen that Schubert used the dramatic vocal style 
in his instrumental writing while Beethoven 
did not. Nor did any earlier writer. Yet the 
change was not abrupt. There were premoni- 
tions through all the ages. There were dramatic 
instrumental passages in very early works, but 
there was nothing whatever that may be com- 
pared with the dramatic intensity of the works 
that followed immediately upon the early ex- 
ample of Schubert. 

Beethoven’s work, all of it, up to the very end 
of his life, looks backward, Schubert’s work, 
some of it, looks forward. Beethoven belongs 
to the Mozart-Haydn school, Schubert belongs, 
in part at least, to the Wagner-Liszt school. A 
comparison of Das Meer Erglanzte Weit 
Hinaus with passages in the Unfinished sym- 
phony will serve to show how Schubert’s drama- 
tic style influenced his instrumental style. A 
comparison of Der Erlkénig with the opening 
storm theme of Wagner’s Walkiire will show 
how closely the two composers were related in 
their mode of thought. 

Just now we are drifting back to old ideals. 
Modernists are writing music for chamber or- 
chestras. They are not trying to express any 
depth of feeling—or any feeling at all—so far 
as one is able to judge by the result (though 
what they are trying to do and what they are 
doing may be two very different things!) They 
are writing counterpoint, juggling themes and 
playing with parallel lines. Psychologically and 
pathologically speaking, they are doing what 
peope might do who are tired of having their 
nerves strained by emotional music. Is this 
retrogression? Of course. And the next for- 
ward step will be an effort on the part of com- 
posers to express more complex and delicate 
emotions that have ever been musically ex- 
pressed in the past. A start was made by the 
impressionists of a few years ago—the landscape 
music painters. There is still a long way to 
go—an endless way—but we may patiently 
await the future. It will be full of delights not 
yet dreamed of. 
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VARIATIONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Edward Prime-Stevenson, critic of music in New 
York: toward the close of the previous century and 
the beginning of this one, has been living in Europe 
for a great many years, devoting himself to artistic 
and historical research and writing. From time to 
time he publishes a book, erudite, highly literary, 
Englished preciously. He is interested primarily in 
the static phases of music, and its aesthetics, and he 
handles both with highly informed thought and con- 
vincingly clarified analysis. 

Mr. Stevenson’s latest volume, published privately 
by himself, and in a limited edition (through the 
press of The Italian Mail, in Florence, Italy) is 
called Long-Haired Iopas, but the 400 pages of 
matter concern themselves principally with reflec- 
tions on the experiences and persons encountered by 
the author during his twenty-five years of activity 
as a music critic in New York. 

However, the first chapter, from which the book 
derives its name, harks back to a period far more 
remote than the earlier tonal times in our metropolis. 
Iopas seems to have been practically the first of the 
umbrageously crowned virtuosi, for Virgil tells in 
the Aeneid that at Queen Dido’s state dinner in 
honor of Aeneas, after the guests were somewhat 
tired with eating, drinking, and talking, the lofty 
lady signals majestically, and “Long-haired lopas 
tunes his golden lyre,” to delight the company with 
lyric rhapsodies of “the wandering moon, and of the 
eclipses of the sun; of whence are the races of men 
and of beasts; whence arise showers and fiery 
meteors; of Arcturus, of the Rainy Hyades and of 
the Two Bears; of why the winter-suns make so 
much haste to set in the ocean, and of what retard- 
ing cause prolongs the slow summer-nights. ‘ 
The Tyreans redouble their applause and the Tro- 
jans approve.” 

Iopas, evidently well versed in zoology, meteorol- 
ogy, anthropology, and astronomy, is to Stevenson‘s 
mind the original maker of “program music,” and his 
audience appears to have understood his artistic pur- 
poses. Tonal modernists, therefore, always have 
existed, for Iopas, like most of his successors in 
our own day. “kept his music clear of anything’ ob- 
viously neurotic,” as Stevenson remarks. To make 
the analogy more striking, the composer’s output 
“does not seem to have been received with as much 
delight by the Trojan guests as with the home- 
crowd.” That, also, is Stevenson’s comment. 

His other speculations on the life and doings of the 
Long-Haired One are delicate and delightful. He 
wonders about the artist’s fees, emotional and spirit- 
ual reactions, and amatory chapters, even possibly 
with Dido herself; and whether there were special 
recitals dear to the young ladies in the Carthaginian 
boarding-schools, and to the notable women of the 
Punic Philharmonic Society’s Guarantee-Fund. 

“We will think,” concludes Stevenson, “that there 
was ever for you, Iopas, the musician’s mystical 
world of elsewhere; a demesne in which you still 
had faith; a realm sometimes visible, with domes of 
hyacinth and silver, gardens of emerald verdure and 
roses, suddenly rising before your eyes, when you 
were singing ; whether anybody else ever guessed or 
not at such a Shadukiam, and knew that you, maybe, 
had a key to its gate.” 

¥, Ld 

Other intensive chapters in the Stevenson volume 
are called: After Hearing Don Giovanni, “a fine per- 
formance of which makes some amend for the com- 
placent and boisterous impudence of one or another 
contemporary opera-maker.” Four Musical Sons of 
Vienna, Schubert, Brahms, Johann Strauss, Bruck- 
ner (whom Theodore Thomas introduced to New 
York to an audience which showed “polite inatten- 
tion”). Wagner as Fabulist and Realist. The Illog- 
ical Wagner—“there are four merciless Wagner- 
bores. Erda, Wotan, Fafner, and King 
Mark” (Stevenson apparently forgets Gurnemanz) ; 
“the complete and uncut Ring is a lyric colossus with 
feet of clay.” Where the Mastersingers Sang. The 
Wagnerian Dragon “that Siegfried monster’s episode 
halts between the puerile and tragic, and its music 
is intolerably uninteresting, long-drawn-out, monot- 
onous.” A Boecklin picture, The Pass in the Rocks, 
was the inspiration, says Stevenson, of Wagner’s 
Dragon, and Boecklin drew the original design for 
the scenic staging at Bayreuth; the first dragon in 
opera occurred 1737, in Handel’s Giustino. Bay- 
reuth Performances and Promises. (“Of the high 
purposes of Wagner, is there one which, today, is 
duly, fully, honestly, carried out?) Max Alvary. 
“As Siegfried, Alvary probably will abide unsur- 
passed.” Parsifal in New York. “It seems a trifle 


curious that women do not reflect, while they are 
rapturously and’ devoutly entering into a music- 
drama of the intro-construction of Parsifal, that they 
are admiring what, in every essential of its strange 
esoterism, has been written on a psychic basis hint- 
ing a continuous insult to woman as a sex; to suggest 
the mischief of woman’s sexual and social relation- 
ships to life.” The Unfamiliar Il Trovatore. “It 
is a great old opera when Verdi, even as 
the younger Verdi, rises to the dramatic contents 
of this early Trovatore, he is magnificent, however 
simple, musically.” Verdi and Theme Structure of 
Aida. “A masterpiece in Italian lyric art which even 
its composer has not essentially surpassed. The 
Italian Stile Nuova in Opera. With Puccini, “pretty 
much everything seems on the same plane of musi- 
cal importance. Continuity, in creative use of the 
material, fails. Giordano’s Andrea Chenier 
is “frenchified Italian opera, a gallicised Italian 
dramma lirico. Mascagni is an industrious 
disappointment to thoughtful musicians who used to 
put faith in his talent.” 
Rene 

Gounod comes in for two laudatory chapters in 
the Stevenson pages. De Lara’s Messalina, now al- 
most forgotten, gets unexpectedly good treatment. 
Massenet, “deficient in sustained medolic line,” is 
admired for his rhythms, orchestral colorings, and 
understanding of the singing voice. Carl Goldmark 
was a “consummate master of the orchestra.” 
Women and the Violin deals with old timers like 
Camilla Urso, Maud Powell, and Lady Hallé. One 
wonders whether Stevenson has heard some of our 
present day violin girls, to whom the Brahms and 
Beethoven’s concertos offer no sealed passages. 

A Chopin essay is one of the best in the Stevenson 
book. “To think of Chopin without a throb of the 
sentimental—if you choose so to call it—is almost 
impossible to a really educated musical tempera- 
ment.” With him, “for the first time, the very essence 
of the pianoforte was divined and written—to com- 
pletely satisfy the ear and heart.” Modern pianists, 
but also of the older school, are discussed interest- 
ingly by our author. Paderewski is “an effulgent 
artist.” Rosenthal has “ancient demoniac virtuosity,” 
but, moreover, is “a superior intellect in his art ; often 
is a delightfully poetic, even simple pianist. He is 
a great music-interpreter. Beethoven, Liszt, Schu- 
mann, Brahms are delivered by him with impeccable 
analysis. Few pianists play Mozart more purely. 
In Bach’s music, Rosenthal is a luxury.” Richard 
Strauss is a “disciple of decadence, who writes noise, 
noise, noise.” Stevenson is not in sympathy with the 
European musical flavoring of most of the national 
American airs. Others of his beliefs are that our 
audiences have a right to hiss, and that much mod- 
ern music-criticism is done “in a mist.” 

eRe 

Stevenson’s glimpses into the musical past repre- 
sent his most potent writing. He worships the old 
gods, and from the newer prophets he dissents with 
resoluteness and fine irony. Who shall say that he 
is wrong? 

Of particular appeal to us are these fine original 
lines, from the several poetical flights of Stevenson: 


SIEGFRIED 


Round his young feet play sunbeams through the bough. 
High overhead the Bird is eloquent. 

The blade that Fafner’s drowsy life hath spent 
Hangs on the boy’s round thigh. Oh, eager now 
He learns where he the Maid of Fire many find— 
Sleep-bound, flame-girt, upon the charméd height. 
He flies to wake her, at his pilot’s flight, 
Allunaware he leaves himself behind! 

Stay, wood-kept lad! No cheap adventure this! 
With every step, thy price for love is scored. 

But who shall tame, O fool, thy will—thy sword? 
Not Wotan, blaze, nor Spear shall stay thy kiss! 
Love’s call hath won—Briinnhilde’s sleep is o’er— 
And, Siegfried, thou art Siegfried never more! 


DIE GOTTERDAMMERUNG 


Clenched on the Spear, Briinnhilde’s hand is ice, 

Her heart in flame more fierce than Loge’s own. 

“By Siegfried thus betrayed!...This face unknown 

To him whose love outweighed my sacrifice!... 

Could not the Ring beshame thy traitorous mind? 

—The Ring by Gunther’s dastard grasp I lost!... 

Shall yonder harlot’s comeliness have cost 

What Wontan’s pledge unsealed mine eyes to find?... 

Siegfried the True, grown false?...Then let him fall! 

Thrust, Hagen, were he clad in Thor’s own mail! 

No spells to guard the recreant’s back avail. 

So makes one death atonement full for all!”... 

Alas! Let Fire, let Twilight wrap earth round 

The charms that make men false, they still are found. 
zeRe*e 


Passing from the romantic charm of Stevenson’s 
reminiscences to the starkly modern impressionism 
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of Leonard Cline’s novel, The Dark Chamber (pub- 
lished by the Viking Press), was to make a leap from 
one end of the literary keyboard to the other. We 
accomplished it sympathetically, however. Cline, 
a former Detroit music critic, now devotes himself 
to the writing of fiction, and has issued two other 
stories beside The Dark Chamber. 

The last named is not unrelated to the Horla and 
the Doppelganger. Cline makes his chief figure an 
eremitic old gentleman who experiments in mnemon- 
ics, and tries to recreate the vanished moments of 
his own life, and that of his ancestors throughout the 
countless ages. The efforts of the boid delver result 
in drug-taking, madness, and death at the fangs of a 
hydrophobiac police dog appropriately named Tod. 
The recluse has a secretary who is a composer, and 
who makes successful love to his employer’s wife 
and daughter, the one a sybaritic and voluptuous dab- 
bler in astrology, and the other an erotic, all-too-wise 
flapperish maiden, with complexes like Salome and 
Lilith. The story is filled with gloom, dread, dank 
terror, hardly relieved by a few passages of scientific 
and musical discussion, exquisite landscape descrip- 
tion, and a final touch of tenderness, when the re- 
pentant flapper returns from a sordid elopement after 
the suicide of her mother, and renews embraces with 
the exhausted musician, this time, however, with ulti- 
mate matrimony in prospect. Not a cheerful tale, 
but arresting and told with a sure and powerful 
touch. The horrors, especially, are made suggestively 
pictorial and gruesomely convincing. 

In some of the astrological approaches of Miriam 
(the hermit’s neurotic wife) and the passion-stirred 
musician, she tells him the following: 

‘Venus, when she is in what is called a fiery con- 
stellation, such as Sagitarius, predisposes a child to 
music; particularly when she is related in her posi- 
tion to other vitalizing planets. And musicians have 
likewise quite frequently an omen that everyone 
wouldn’t consider favorable: Uranus, in the con- 
stellation Scorpio. Gemini means the equip- 
ment to express genius. Pianists have genius promi- 
nent in their horoscopes. Chopin had, so did Schu- 
mann. But Schumann’s horoscope is startling. It 
really is. For Mars forecasts to the day the injury 
to his hand which ruined his career as a virtuoso. 
. Uranus in Scorpio, as in the horoscope of 
Schumann, too, and Wagner, and some other musi- 
cians. It isn’t very benign, that hysterical planet 
is so fleshly a sign.” 

Cline’s vocabulary is a remarkable one. 
an obsession for rarely used words. Not since the 
late James Gibbon Huneker wrote has an author 
appeared who masters such an array of amazing 
terms as does Cline. With almost every page, he is 
certain to send most of his readers scurrying to the 
dictionary. 


He has 


Ree 
A friend from Paris communicates: “I know a 
young singer who has just been offered small roles at 
the Opéra, but a stage-mechanic has asked her hand 
in marriage, on the condition that she give up the 
vocal career. I advised her to take the mechanic, as 
it will be easier for her than becoming an operatic 
star. What do you think?” 
eee 
Karl Kitchen’s postcard from Berlin reads: “The 
best thing I saw or heard in Germany was Tristan 
and Isolde at Bayreuth.” 
eRe 


Professional etiquette: When, after the finish of 
the concerto, the conductor’s hand is shaken by the 
soloist, no matter how badly he has been accom- 
panied. 

RnRne 


Listening to the theories of the most voluble of 
the modernistic writers of music, one cannot help 
wondering whether the great composers of the past 
were helped in gaining eminence, by belittling and 
damning the composers who went before them. 

eRe 


Leon Rains, the vocal pedagogue of Los Angeles, 
always progressive, now is 7,000 years ahead of his 
time. Recently he wrote to us, and the date line on 


his letter read: “August 28, 8927. 
RRR, 


W. E., a green ink correspondent, asks: “Are not 
most of our conservatories, musical mills? They 
certainly grind too quickly to be mills of the gods.” 

mR ReR 

Hint for concert pianists: When giving your next 
testimonial to the Knabsteinchickway firm, refer to 
yourself and the instrument as “we.” 

nenre 

Maybe the New York Times would like the ex- 

clusive rights to a story on how a musical editor and 
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critic feels, when he is invited to a private afternoon 
musicale, 
oa oe: 

The philosophers said: “He who sings frightens 
away ills.” We tried the remedy on our September 
influenza, but to no avail. 

ne,Rre*e 

We even used a dose of Tschaicoughsky’s 1812. 
Perhaps Pol Roger’s 1906 would have been more 
effective 

a 
“Are you a Russian violinist ?” 
“No; I’m a Christian.” 
zn Rn 
the perils of Paris is to try to tell a native 
that France is not essentially a musical country. 
. ners 

“What's the matter with 
critic of a London weekly 
ing that question, for one thing. 


ne ot 


music?” inquires the 
loo many persons ask- 


LEONARD LIEBLING. 
WHY?P 

Phe Musicat Courter keeps asking why the New 
York concert artists and teachers have no club house 
of their own. They have enough clubs but they own 
no permanent place in which to domicile them, and 
the several important ones meet in small rooms, hired 
or borrowed, and give their formal dinners at restau- 
rants or hotels 

\ctors, 
engineers, bankers, lawyers, university graduates, col- 
lege fraternities, Masons, Elks, and many 
other groups own their own club houses, some of 


vainters, vaudeville performers, architects, 


I 
I 


doctors, 
them luxurious and impressive in the extreme. 

What seems to be the matter with musicians? Is 
it impossible for them to be housed together in per- 
manence, or are they unwilling to spend the money 
for self-owned club headquarters? An appropriate 
musical gathering place would be easily financially 

all the many professional music clubs 
a joint home of a kind in keeping 


attainable 1f 


combined to buy 
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with the 
teachers. 
These reflections fill our mind whenever a visiting 
foreign artist asks us: “Where can I go to meet 
some of the New York musicians? Have they any 
central gathering point?” We always feel somewhat 
abashed and ashamed when we are compelled to 
answer in the negative. 
Why have the New York concert artists and teach- 
ers no club house of their own? Why? 
— ° 
WORLD REPRESENTATIO 
AT NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY 


Schools may come and schools may go, but the 
enrollment figures just given out by the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music indicate that this justly 
famous school waxes with the years. For several 
seasons past the attendance has exceeded 3,000 an- 
nually, rising to a total registration of 3,447 pupils 
during its sixtieth year, 1926-27, with the whole 
world as it were represented in its enrollment. The 
fact that 2,764 pupils were credited to Massachusetts 
indicates that the Bay State is not unmindful of its 
opportunities. Representation from the other New 
-ngland states was as follows: Maine, 86; New 
Hampshire, 58; Vermont, 21; Rhode Island, 41; 
Connecticut, 36. States outside of New England 
which sent ten or more young people to the Con- 
servatory were: California, 10; Florida, 15; Indiana, 
17; Michigan, 10; New Jersey, 13; New York, 40; 
North Carolina, 12; Ohio, 30; Pennsylvania, 67; 
Texas, 12; Virginia, 15; West Virginia, 11. 

Foreign countries and the American island de- 
pendencies were as heretofore well represented in the 
student body, as the following figures show: British 
North America, 26; British West Indies, 2; Cuba, 1; 
Hawaii, 1; Panama, 5; Philippine Islands, 5; Porto 
Rico, 5; Albania, 1; Armenia, 1; Bermuda, 3; China, 
9; Finland, 1; France, 1; Germany, 1; Italy, 1; 
Irish Free State, 1; Japan, 2; Korea, 1; Norway, 2; 
Poland, 1; Russia, 3; Scotland, 1; Turkey, 3; South 
America, 1. 

This manifest continuance of such widespread in- 


dignity of our city and of its artists and 








TUNING IN WITH EUROPE 











(ur mountain refuge became untenable almost im 


mediately after writing our last dissertation on its 
musical aspects The woolly-haired French blonde 
who performed the Bach A minor fugue for her 
admiring friends evidently started something. At 
that evening two other feminine enthusiasts 
executed the fifth symphony of Beethoven with their 
| \ thorough execution, and a cruel one. 


dinnet 


four hands 
* x * 
we shook the dust of the Chamonix val- 


Ne xt day 
loved its glaciers, and crossed into 


much as we 
‘rland. Crossing from one country into an- 
has various amenities, such as passport exam- 
inations, customs and money Innocent 
travelers may think a frontier is a frontier and there’s 
from it. There is a political fron- 
a customs \nd there is a railroad 
lhe train stops on the French side in a 
“All out!” You take a new 
But, being in France, you 
The ticket should be 
But the exchange office is 


So the 


exchange. 


in end on't Kat 
tier and frontier. 
frontier 
alle d \ allor« me. 
SWISS 
lave oniy French money 
bought with Swiss money 
m the Swiss side, a station further along 
handit who carries your baggage winks at you and 
says he can perform the financial alchemy. He dis- 
your beautiful French notes and brings 
back Swiss cart wheels. These cart wheels, you find, 
l away so fast that by the time you get to Switzer- 


land (one station further) you need more 


ippears with 


:* 4 
t this Swiss station you get out again. One hour 
here is one restaurant, the station res- 
“table d’hote’—take it or leave it. 

We'd like to have that conces- 
atter (one 


lunch 
and one 
wheels 
one years operation. 
+ 
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iss valleys, we found, were less musical. 
ivorite musical instrument there was the cow 
Yodling a German-Swiss instt- 
tution, and is practised by French-speaking 
Well, we heard hundreds of cowbells on 
hundreds of cows. All sizes, all pitches. Together 
they made a wonderful “atonal” effect \s 
climbs higher the sound away down in the valley be- 


evidently is 
not 


throats 
one 
comes more and more ethereal, till it is lost, literally, 


We tried to sing at 8,000 feet altitude, 
(It always does. ) 


in thin ait 


it sounded very thin indeed. 


It became more and more difficult for our com- 

panions to hear each other. The only thing we heard 

finally was a shrill whistle, which, we thought, must 

emanate from one of Mussolini’s frontier guards. 

But it turned out to be a marmot. Why should a 

marmot whistle? Well, why shouldn’t he? 
“«* * 


The marmot’s whistle was the last quasi-musical 
sound we heard until we descended into Italy via 
the Great St. Bernard, famous for its Samaritan 
monks and its wonderful dogs that find the lost trav- 
elers. We wish to put it in the record that we lost 
our way within half an hour’s walk of the famous 
monastery and that we were not found by these dogs 
nor succored by the monks. No wonder, for when 
we finally reached the monastery (next day) we 
found the dogs shut up in a big cage, looking as 
though they didn’t know anything about it. (They 
didn't. ) 

a te 

According to Baedeker and other famous guide 
books the monks of St. Bernard have the obligation 
to help travelers, feed them and lodge them over 
night. For all of which the said traveler is supposed 
to drop something into the alms-box. We had our 
dime all ready, but what did we find? The “Hos- 
pice” has been converted into a hotel and leased to 
a first-class hotel keeper who is a wizard when it 
comes to addition and multiplication. We were so 
upset by the size of the bill that when we “visited” 
the chapel we didn’t even ask to hear the organ. 

* * * 


We struck Italy at a bad time. Nearly everybody 
was taking a holiday (which in itself is not unusual ). 
In the city of Turin all the banks were closed. And 
nearly all the “Cambios,” or exchange offices. Finally 
we found one open, but got so few lire for our dol- 
lars that even we could see there was something 
wrong. “Why so little? What’s the matter with our 
\merican money?” we asked. “You see,” said the 
exchange clerk, “our stock exchange is closed, and 
that’s why the dollar is so weak.” This, we thought, 
ought certainly to interest Mr. Mellon, but he assures 
us there is no immediate cause for alarm. 

xk ok x 


Still, it did mean the end of our vacation. We 
had long been weak on dollars, but what can you do 
when the dollars themselves are weak ? 

x * x 


Home, James, and back to the blessings of the 
Muse! CS: 
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terest, in the face of steadily growing competition, is 
a tribute to the lofty standards that have been main- 
tained for sixty years at the great Boston school. 
To be sure, the numerous prizes and scholarships 
established by generous benefactors have doubtless 
served to attract a good many music students to the 
New England Conservatory. It is nevertheless rea- 
sonable to suppose that the sound, thorough and alto- 
gether unsensational practices that have been pursued 
by Messrs. Chadwick, Goodrich, Flanders and their 
able confréres have furnished the principal magnet 
to draw so many students to its doors. 
——_---e 


WE DO NOT CHOOSE TO 
BELIEVE— 

That Gatti-Casazza ever will become an orator. 

That Walter Damrosch ever will fail to be an 
orator. 

That Nahan Franko will lose his waving locks. 

That Moriz Rosenthal will play a wrong note. 

That Otto Kahn will demand opera in English. 

That Mary Garden will sing Wagner. 

That Bach will be jazzed. 

That any great city with real culture and civic 
pride would disband its symphony orchestra. 

That Toscanini would give a program of Ameri- 
can music. 

That Josef Hofmann really prefers chemistry to 
piano playing. “s 

That Jascha Heifetz would appear publicly in un- 
creased trousers. 

That Schénberg’s music is better than Schumann’s. 

That it matters about Wagner’s character as a 
man. 

That 
neglect. 

That opera singers retire from the 
compelling cause. 

That Galli-Curci plays golf as well as she sings. 

That John McCormack or Roland Hayes will give 
a concert for the benefit of the Ku Klux Klan. 

That anyone is a more progressive pianistic thinker 
than Godowsky. 

That Elman regards his violin more highly than 
his baby. 

That a piano recital ever will be crowded with 
singers. 

That there is any music paper bigger, better, older, 
wiser, more thorough, well-informed, honest, relia- 
ble, interesting, accurate, newsy, or authoritative, 
than the MustcaL Courier. 

——_—~4— 


REQUEST PROGRAMS 

Request programs are always entertaining, and 
those at the Stadium are no exception to the rule. 
One wonders what the public likes, and makes queer 
discoveries. On this year’s request program there 
was but one puzzler—The Blue Danube, “which re- 
ceived an overwhelming vote.” 

That the public should select such things as Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth Symphony, the Meistersinger Overture 
and the 1812 Overture can call for no surprise, but 
the Blue Danube!!! Ye gods! 

Not that one fails to perceive the excellence of 
this composition. Not at all! It is first rate and de- 
serves the long life it has enjoyed. 

But do Stadium audiences not have radios? And, 
if they have, are they not surfeited with the Blue 
Danube ? 

There are blues and blues, but not even the Rhap- 
sody in Blue is as blue today as the overplayed Dan- 
ube Blues. The average radio devotee sits close to his 
set so he can switch off the station that announces 
the Blue Danube. 

And yet Stadium audiences actually requested it! 

Well, maybe, after all, they are not radio owners. 


Mendelssohn and Rubinstein deserve their 


stage without 


—_— —e~ 
A GREAT LOSS 

Music in America lost an illustrious representative 
in Ralph A. Lyford, who died suddenly in Cincinnati 
on September 2 of a heart attack. He was a musician 
of high attainments, and occupied a prominent posi- 
tion among the very limited number of significant 
composers and conductors that America has thus far 
produced. He did many years of educational work, 
chiefly as head of the opera and orchestral depart- 
ments of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. His 
opera, Castle Agrazant, his songs, symphony and 
chamber music, while showing a distinct leaning 
toward modernism in composition, are sufficiently 
within the scope of the classical to render them free 
of eccentricity and freakishness, which are all too 
prevalent in the works of latter-day composers. Cin- 
cinnati, America, and indeed the whole of the musical 
world will feel: the loss of Ralph A. Lyford. Men 
of his ability, solid attainment and lofty purpose are 
not easily replaced. 
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(Continued from page 5) 
Herbert Gould was cast for the Prevost, and with his accus- 
tomed artistry made the most of this difficult character. 
Charles Hathaway appeared as the Herald and Max Toft as 
the Sergeant. 

The delay of one week in presenting this opera did not 
in the least dampen the ardor of the audience; and few 
of the season’s productions were so well received. On the 
whole, Cincinnati prefers Wagner and the better operas, such 
as The Jewess, so that the repertoire selected by Musical Di- 
rector Van Grove and Business Manager C. G. Miller was 
to the liking of the audience. 

Van Grove’s THE Music Rosser WELL RECEIVED 

A double bill alternated with The Jewess, Van Grove’s 
charming opera in the modern medium of expression, The 
Music Robber, which was given its premiere here last 
summer, and Pagliacci. Mabel Sherwood had been cast for 
the same role of Nancy in which she sang so delightfully 
last summer, but her protracted illness prevented ler from 
repeating her former triumph in this role. Stella Norelli 
graciously consented to take over the part and her charm- 
ing manner and beautiful coloratura lent itself admirably 
for the purpose. Cincinnati has come to enjoy this talented 
young singer’s work very much and is hoping that her Euro- 
pean engagements will permit her return next season. For- 
rest Lamont sang Mozart, and again scored his usual suc- 
cess. Constance Eberhart made a lovely Constanze, a role 
for which her beauty and rich voice were especially adapted. 
Indeed this young singer is another of the newcomers who 
has endeared herself to the Cincinnati public. Charles 
Hathaway, whose baritone voice is enhanced with a fine 
sense of characterization, played the role of Sussmeyer with 
éclat. Albert Mahler, as Haydn, and Herbert Gould, as 
Beethoven, added to the ensemble with their splendid sing- 
ing and good impersonation of these famous composers. 
Howard Preston, who created the role of the Count von 
Walsegg last year, repeated his excellent work; Fenton 
Pugh sang the comic role of Deiner, Lydia Dozier the role 
of the Priestess and Max Toft was the Impresario. A yo 
member of the talented Van Grove family, little Joe Van 
Grove, son of the composer-director, made his debut as the 
dwarf in his father’s opera. 

The Music Robber is an opera that deserves frequent per- 
formances, as it has every earmark of being one of the 
most representative works of the period of modern music. 

Although Pagliacci has been sung in Cincinnati with much 
frequency, that portion of the City’s music loving populace 
which attended the performance of this favorite opera at 
the Zoo this summer was treated to one of the most wonder- 
ful interpretations of Canio it has been our privilege to 
hear. Lamont has gathered in a great sheaf of laurels 
this summer, but his singing of Canio was perhaps his 
greatest triumph. He was superb both in voice and in 
dramatic fervor and received an ovation from a highly en- 
thusiastic audience. All through the summer he gave proof 
of his sound musicianship and fine dramatic instinct and 
the audience bestowed upon him salvos of applause in 
recognition of his artistry. 

Stella Norelli proved herself a versatile and enduring 
artist, for during the week of operas being reviewed she 
not only sang every night but also portrayed three different 
roles in as many operas, truly a test for any singer. Charm- 
ing to the eye as well as to the ear in the role of Nedda, 
she shared with Lamont in the triumphs of the evening, 
singing the part exceedingly well. Robert Ringling was 
another star in this constellation, singing Tonio with effec- 
tive musicianship and appealing dramatic fervor. Albert 
Mahler sang Peppe with his accustomed excellence and won 
the commendation of his listeners in the serenade. Louis 
John Johnen, a local artist who has been heard for several 
summers, made a distinctive contribution to the success of 
the evening with his singing of Silvio. Fausto Cleva con- 
ducted this opera, proving himself again a musician of abil- 
ity. In each of the three productions the chorus and stage 
settings added effectiveness to the operas, while the orches- 
tra of seasoned symphony players formed an excellent musi- 
cal background. 

A WEEK or Opera Appep To REGULAR SEASON 

As an experiment to try out the demands of the public, 
a ninth week of opera was added to the regular season, The 
Bohemian Girl being given every night under the baton of 
Van Grove. An all-star cast made this opera particularly 
delightful, Charles Galagher coming on from New York 
to sing Devilshoof and Helena Morrill having been engaged 
to sing Arline. The production was under the direction of 
Ralph Errolle, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who 
has sung Thaddeus so many times that he seems to live 
the part. Constance Eberhart, as the Gipsy Queen, had a 
splendid opportunity to display her lovely mezzo voice and 
dramatic interpretation. Herbert Gould as Count Arnheim 

“stopped the show” with his beautiful singing of The Heart 
Bowed Down, the performance having to wait until the 
audience had worn itself out applauding in the hopes that 
the “no encore rule” would be broken. Errolle, as Thaddeus, 
repeated this success with his singing of Then You'll Re- 
member Me. The Bohemian Girl has not been sung in 
Cincinnati for so many years that its revival was greeted 

with much joy by the older generation of opera goers who 
enjoyed hearing again its familiar melodies, and by the 
younger group which had heard so much about it and keenly 
anticipated hearing it for the first time. 

Charles Hathaway came in for a fair share of the applause 
for his delightful interpretation of Florenstein, in which 
role he had another splendid opportunity to display his 
talent for characterization as well as his fine baritone. Hel- 
ena Morrill’s lovely coloratura was well adapted to the 
part of Arline, which she sang and played with effectiveness 
and scored success in her appearance as guest artist with 
the Zoo Opera Company. Errolle, Morrill and Galagher are 
past masters of the roles they assumed in this opera, and 
the others were not outdistanced in their performances. 
Having no part except to allow herself to be rescued by 
the handsome Thaddeus and then stolen by the Gypsy Chief 
Devilshoof, little Mitzi Gould, daughter of the artist, came 
in for her share of the applause as she (together with her 
charming mother, a gifted pianist, and her older brother, 
David) has been a favorite member of the audiences. 

The ballet, which, under the direction of Paul Bachlor, 
has lent much color and motion to the various operas this 
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season, added a lovely bit of scenic effect in the various gypsy 
scenes. It was a sparkling performance, cach singer ad ling 
his or her talent to its perfection, the chorus coming in for 
a big share of applause for its fine work, and the orchestra 
giving its wonted artistic support of the Director 
Van Grove conducted with a verve and musicianship that 
bespoke a joyous relaxation after the strenuous difficulties 
of the previous two wecks. It was a notable performance 
in every respect and it was with reluctance that Cincinnati 


allowed this lovely old opera to bring the season to a clos¢ 
M. D. 


voices. 
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Krueger’s Tribute to Seattle 
Hyannisport (Cape Cod), Mass 
To the MusicaL Courter: 

Experience has taught me that the average Easterner en- 
tertains as fantastic ideas about the cultural status of the 
Pacific seaboard cities as one of my dear old professors at 
the University of Heidelberg. When he heard that I was 
going to a city on the west coast of the United States to 
conduct a symphony orchestra he remarked in all seriousness 
to me: “You must insist that all the members of the orchestra 
drop their pistols in a barrel at the door, otherwise you will 
have trouble at rehearsals.” 

On your editorial page in a recent issue you quote from 
a Seattle daily a humorous account of an Aida rehearsal, 
which caused us much merriment in Seattle, but which can 
only serve to perpetuate the deplorable state of ignorance, 
referred to above, when wafted to all corners of the earth 
via your great editorial page. 

The newspaper man who wrote the article simply desired 
to make some helpful publicity for the Aida performances, 
we all knew him to be one of the best friends of summer 
opera in Seattle, and at the time he regarded it as a good 
bit of fun. Had he thought that the article might by chance 
be quoted by any outside journal, I am sure he would not 
have written it. He acne the first rehearsal and heard 
me insist upon certain tempi, with some of the singers. This 
apparently gave him a theme and he proceeded to compose 
the variations with amazing virtuosity. 

I am reminded of the contemporary composer who sub- 
mitted a composition—A Theme and Sixty Variations—to a 
famous conductor. The conductor, after he had listened to 
the work, remarked, “Yes, sixty variations on no theme!” 
It is true that Mr. Althouse is a courteous gentleman, 7 
that Mr. Gustafson wore white golf knickers, and tha 
smoke stogies. But there the theme ends and the others ns 
begin. 

As for the hypothetical cases which the writer mentions in 
his poetical flight, I can only hazard a guess as to what | 
should do if these hypothetical conditions were fact. My 
guess would be that if any participant, whether singer or 
super, took it upon himself to criticise a member of my or- 
chestra, the rehearsal would stop to give that participant time 
in which to apologize to the gentleman of the orchestra. 
And if any participant should take it upon himself to speak 
“with authority” to me as the conductor, I am afraid I should 
again be forced to interrupt the rehearsal, if only for a 
minute, to ask the participant to relinquish his place to an 
understudy. Of course, | am speaking only hypothetically. 
But theory plays an important role in such work as mine. For 
instance: in the great European opera house in which I served 
my apprenticeship, they still cling to the theory that the con- 
ductor is responsible to the public for the quality of an opera 
performance. In return, he is given complete authority. If 
this last principle is offended against immediately we are 
transported from the realm of theory to the kingdom of 
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actuality. Thus, theory and fact are not so far removed 
from each other always. 

Each one of the soloists made such a deep impression that 
they will all be engaged again as soon as occasion arises. I 
cannot refrain from adding a few words of critical comment 
about the actual performances. Everhardt Armstrong, 
formerly of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, wrote in the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer: “These were the only completely 
successful performances of opera, under local auspices, 
which I have ever witnessed in Seattle.” 

E. A. Burdick, of the Seattle Times, wrote: “Mr. 
production of Aida remains the city’s outstanding musical 
event.” Your own Mr. Hopper wrote: “The ensemble on the 
whole approached perfection for an outdoor (or indeed any) 
performance.” 


Krueger’s 


from Haensel & Jones, under 
rs appeared, which tells me that 
Seattle performances of Aida 
finest in which they had ever 


I have at hand a letter 
whose management the singe 
the singers had reported the 
“were in many respects the 
sung anywhere.” 

add, as an idea of Seattle's 
forced to turn back many people 
Seattle Symphony 


And may I be permitted 
musical taste, that we wert 
from every subscription concert of the 
Orchestra this past winter? And this without the box 
office help of soloists! A contemporary work appeared on 
each program. To our first Chamber Symphony concert, 
held in a hall seating six hundred people, came twelve hun 
dred listeners. Seattle turned out en masse for the Operas 
Intimes, and heard for the first time in this country the 
Vienna version of La Serva Padrona and Korngold’s The 
Snowman. And now Seattle has again shown its sure judg 
ment by being the first city in this country (to my knowledge, 
at least) to place its opera and symphony under one direc- 
tion. 

Will you do me the honor to place this letter in the same 
place in your columns as that in which the provocative para- 
graph appeared? Nothing could cause me to love the 
Musica Courter less but it is very important that no false 
inpression about Seattle should be given the prestige of your 
reputation. 
high regard, and be 


Please accept the 


lieve me. 


expression of my 


Faithfully yours, 
(signed) Kart KRUEGER 

Conductor Seattle Symphony Orchestra 

America to Hear English Performance of the 
Beggar’s Opera 

The Beggar's Opera, which in its original revival 
Playfair had a sensational run of over two years 
here and laid the foundations of the now famous Lyric 
Theatre in Hammersmith, performed in America 
by an English company. The lady is Sylvia Nellis, 
the former Polly, and the American presentation is modelled 
on the Playfair production. The company is sailing on Sep- 
tember 21 and will open in cor rary afterwards touring 
the country as far west as California, finaily returning to 

New York, where the tour vil end M. S. 


Actors’ Republic Now the Vogue 

ViENNA—The Volksoper company, now thriving financially 
if not artistically on a co-operative basis under the director- 
ship of Hermann Frischler, has recently acquired the bank- 
rupt Carl Theater, to be run as a branch house for a term of 
years. This co-operative scheme, which has saved the Volks 
— members from starvation, is becoming the fashion here. 

No less than four other bankrupt playhouses will next season 
be run on the same without any financial backing, 
solely on the responsibility of the actors, and on a sharing 
basis. Ee. B. 
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ARTURO PAPAL. 
whose studio activities 
continued uninterrupted 
throughout the summer sea- 
son. In fact he has had the 
busiest summer of his entire 
career. A joint recital of two 
of his pupils is scheduled for 
December. Beginners as well 
as teachers have been under 
his guidance and have come 
from all parts of the country 
and abroad. One of these 
students, a tenor who had 
made a trip to Italy and 
France to study, became dis 
couraged after three months’ 
time. Finding himself. ill 
prepared for his career and 
confused by conflicting sin 
ing methods, he sought the 
advic e of . {lessandro Bonci 
and ( appello in Italy. B rth 
advised ‘Se im to return to \ 
York City and work 
Maestro Papalardo 

he is now 
Season 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 











Appleton, Wis—Fourteen graduates of the public 
school music course at Lawrence College Conservatory have 
received excellent positions as supervisors of public school 
music for the school year beginning this month, according 
to an announcement from the conservatory office. They 
will teach in schools of Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Ken 
tucky and New Mexico io. 

Belfast, Me.—Frederick E. Chapman, of Damaris- 
cotta, has been engaged to fill the vacancy caused by the 
Professor Melville E.’ Chase, head of the 
department. Professor Chapman was su- 
ambridge, Mass., schools for twenty 

similar position in the public 
for six years. He is the author 
of a hig! 1 song book, and was at one time a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the New England Conservatory of 
Music i eB. 

Berkeley, Cal. Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Bluehill, Me.--The annual benefit concert at Kneisel 
Hall, conducted for several years by the late Franz Kneisel, 
August 24. The leaders were his son, Franz 
Kneisel, Jr., and daughter, Marianne Kneisel. It was a 
brilliant usual, and among the notables in at- 
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SONG SUGGESTIONS FOR 
YOUR REPERTOIRE 


.COME TO THE FAIR 
HARP OF THE WOODLAND 
WAYFARER'S NIGHT SONG 
SOUTHERN SONG 
SHEEPFOLD SONG 

VOICES ALL ARE STILL 

I HEARD YOU GO BY 

. DAFFODIL GOLD 

THANKS BE TO GOD 
.CLORINDA 


These songs have already been featured by some of 
America’s outstanding singers, and will repay your 
attention. 








Easthope Martin 


Ronald 


Landon 


Daniel Wood.. 
i R. Hodgson... 
Stanley Dickson 


Orlando Morgan 


ENOCH & SONS 
(Boosey & Co., Ltd.) 
113 W. 57th St., 


Steinway Hall, New York 











ANSWER TO LAST WEEK’S MELODY PUZZLE: 
“IN THE CHOIR-LOFT” 
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e were Walter Damrosch, Frank Damrosch, Mrs. 
Ethelbert Nevin, Mrs. Horatio Parker, Mrs. Gustave 
Schirmer, Carlos Salzedo, Henry Morgenthau, Mrs. Morris 
Loone, and Mrs. J. West Roosevelt. Lo 2 

Boston, Mass. (See page.) 

Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

Pittsburgh,Pa. (See letter on another page.) 

Rockland, Me.—Esther Stevenson has been elected 
supervisor of music of the public schools of Rockport and 
Camden. Miss Stevenson has taught in like positions in 
Rockland public schools and at Westbrook. 1. F 

Thomaston, Me.—Watts Hall was crowded for the 
concert given by Laura Comstock Littlefield, soprano, Well 
ington Smith, baritone, and Carl Webster, cellist, all of 
Boston, with Mrs. Wellington Smith as accompanist. The 
concert was given under the auspices of the Ladies’ Society 
of the Congregational Church. N. F. 


tendance 


letter another 


(See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 


Mischakoff Returns from Chautauqua 

Mischa Mischakoff returned recently following the close of 
the New York Symphony’s engagement in Chautauqua. Be- 
sides appearing with the orchestra, as concertmaster, he made 
solo appearances in which he won the warm approval of the 
press and public. At the closing concert there—and his last 
one with the orchestra for he goes to the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in the same capacity—he was accorded a fine 
reception. One of the local papers commented: “One cause 
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LANCHE MARCHES! 


Singing Academy 
PARIS—202 Rue De Courcelles 


MASTER CLASSES July & Dec. in 
London studio—27 York Street, W. I. 
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| demnnon 


TENOR 
Chicago Civic Opera 


Management: Harry and Arthur Culbertson, Aeollan 
Hall, New York. 4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 





eaRL TRUXEL 


Pianist Accompanist 


5453 Coral Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Telephone: MONTROSE 1459 
(Ampico Recordings) 





MABEL FARRA 


VIOLINIST 


At Present Touring Europe 
N. Y. Address, 157 W. 72 St. 
0995 Endicott 





ALICIA RIPPLE 


Contralto 
Coloratura 


For Open Dates—Full Particulars, etc. 


Address: A. McCOMB 


110 West 87th Street, New York City 
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TECHNIQUE—INTERPRETATION 
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ed ary valuein English, French, 


‘ German and Italian. 














NEVA 
Chanteuse 


“We scarcely know 
little folks! 


KING’S 


ups’ or 


CIRCLE, DAUGHTERS, Cleveland, O. 


when she presented the 
men’s Club and their 


children.” —LIBERTY LEDGER, 
Apts., 618 N. St. 


PHONE 


Clair St., 
MONTROSE 8254 


Address: Navarre 





which on the program pleas 
It was most unusual and fascinating,’ ’__ EVER READY 


UNIQUE PROGRAMS 


for 
CHILDREN’S PARTIES 
SEASON 1927-28 


‘grown- 


“Neva Morris brought the magic gleam to the eyes of her audience 
Christmas program of the Mt. Lebanon Wo- 
Mt. Lebanon. 


E. E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Photo by Bachrach 





for the ardor of the populace was the appearance of Mischa 
Mischakoff in the Cous violin concerto. He gave not only 
an interpretation of virtuosity and fire but one which was 
the acme of warmth and vitality. This concerto is one that 
is not often heard but it seems well worth the labor be- 
stowed upon it. Played as one movement, it contains a unity 
that is often lost with the three part concertos of commoner 
hes aring. At the conclusion of the concerto Mr. Mischakoff 
gave two encores in response to the demand of the audience. 
Both numbers, Kreisler arrangements, were played with the 
orchestra, something of a novelty.’ 

Regarding another solo appearance 
critic wrote: “Mischa Mischakoff received an ovation at 
the conclusion of his playing of the Zigeunerweisen. The 
applause was well deserved, for he gave a bravura perform- 
ance of the much mutilated pages, nor was it bravura alone 
for he has a rich and sweet tone, musical intelligence and 
tremendous facility. Following the outbreak of applause, 
Mr. Mischakoff obliged with with Mr. Stoessel 
officiating at the piano. 

On August 11, Mr. Mischakoff furnished a delightful 
program for the First Artists’ Recital, under the auspices of 
the Chautauqua Summer Schools, at Smith-Wilkes Memorial 
Hall, with Harold Richey at the piano. His numbers were 
by Handel, Mendelssohn, Ernest Bloch, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Debussy, Lili Boulanger and de Falla. August 16, the 
Mischakoff String Quartet was heard under the same 
auspices, members of ‘the ensemble being Mischa Mischakoff, 
voilin; Saul Sharrow, violin; Giovanni Imparato, = and 
Joseph Malkin, cello. They were heard in the Beethoven 
C minor, No. 4, op. 18; the D minor—Death and the Maiden 

by Schubert and the D major, op. 11 by Tschaikowsky. 

The en Daily, in speaking of Mr. Mischakoff’s 
recital, said: “Not only was his tone of the sweetest and his 
technic that of a virtuoso, but he has the added virtue of 
artistic restraint. In the playing of the classics, a clear and 
intelligent reading is the main requisite for they have a lan- 
guage that speaks for itself. A work well designed to 
expound technical proficiency was the Mendelssohn violin 
concerto. Mr. Mischakoff made it a tour de force of brilli- 
ancy and yet did not sacrifice musical feeling. The audience 
becoming loudly demonstrative after this piece, an encore 
was given to pacify.” 

In addition to his teaching in New York and Philadelphia, 
during the orchestral season, Mr. Mischakoff, with George 
Boyle, pianist, will teach the children of the Settlement Music 
School in Philadelphia. 


with the orchestra, a 


an encore 


Free Scholarships for Singers 

The Bel Canto Studios, Inc., New York, offer two schol- 
arships for young singers. The scholarships are open to a 
native of the United States or Canada, and a student of for- 
eign birth, respectively. Voice trials will be held every 
Wednesday and Friday until October 7. The two success- 
ful candidates will receive a complete course in singing, at 
the conclusion of which they will have a trip to Italy at 
the expense of the donors of the scholarships. The studios 
are conducted by Alfredo Martino and Luigi Ponzini, the 
former of whom was the teacher of Rosa and Carmela Pon- 
selle, Irene Bonheur and Giula Grrilla. 


Final Kortschak Recital 


The final recital of a series of eight at the Music Box, 
Cummington, Mass., was given by Hugo Kortschak, vio- 
linist, assisted by Jean Wilder. Mr. Kortschak played the 
Haffner Serenade of Mozart; Brahms’ A major sonata; the 
3ach chaconne; and a diversified group of violin composi- 
tions. The recitals at the Music Box throughout the sum- 
mer have been most successful, and, as Mr. Kortschak says, 
became “a meeting point for many music enthusiasts sum- 
mering nearby.” 


Morgana in Atwater Kent Series 


Nina Morgana will make her radio debut on October 16 in 
the Atwater Kent series. Immediately afterwards she leaves 
for the coast for a concert tour in the course of which she 
will sing in The Messiah with the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra, under Alfred Hertz. Later in the year Miss 
Morgana rejoins the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


PARIS STUDIOS 


BYRNE STUDIOS for Opera, Oratorio, Concert 
gave 20 Operas in France during past season 
Complete staff of instructors 
JOHN FRANCIS BYRNE, Director 
(Recommended by Jean de Reszke) 

157 Foubourg, St. Honore, Paris 


JOHN HEATH 


PIANIST 
Studio, 45 rue des Acacias, ait May until January 
Villa Martine. Beaulieu sur Mer, France, January until May 
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Here is the Accompaniment Answer: Next Week Find the Melody 


THE MELODY PUZZLE 


Copyrighted, 1927, by The Musical Courier Company. All rights reserved 


“The Wind-Harp” 


The first tone (of a two-tone motive) is always the tone lying between the two tones which form a major third in the accompanying figure. The 
second tone of the motive is always the lower of the two forming that major third. The melody tones are two octaves above the interval mentioned. 


- 
Motive Direction: ~ 


NUMBER I1 
Arranged by Mortimer Wilsor 


Rubato, cantabile for the Musica. Courier 











td 2S nate ! 


THIS MELODY PUZZLE IS THE ELEVENTH OF A SERIES. OTHERS WILL FOLLOW—ONE IN EACH ISSUE. DO NOT MISS THEM. THEY ARE FASCINATING ~ 
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CECILE DE HORVATH 
her husband, with their friend, Ida 
Cushman, sitting on the porch of their summer home at 


Western Spr ings, Ill 


distinguished pianist, and 
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McCLURG MILLER, 
vocal teacher of Pittsburgh, who conducted a successful six 
weeks’ course in Uniontown, Pa,, this summer, his pupils 
being drawn from Scottdale, Fairchance, Masontown, 
McClellandtown, Connellsville, Vanderbilt, Brownsville and 
Smithfield, as well as from Uniontown. A number of Mr. 
Miller’s pupils have been gaining recognition for their work 
over the radio and in church choirs, among them George 
Walker, tenor, and Gomer Jones, baritone, both of Union- 
town, and Kathryn Hackney, soprano, of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Miller is preparing for a busy winter season, for, in addition 
to his regular instruction in Philadelphia, he will devote two 
or three days of each week teaching in Uniontown. 


CONSTANCE WARDLE, 
American soprano, now under the management of 
Arthur Judson. 


young 


JASCHA HEIFETZ 


(third from the left) 
Claude Kingston. 


be heard again in America. 


greeting his Australian manager, 
Australia is the last lap of Heifetz’ 
round-the-world tour, after which, in the early fall, he will 
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EUNICE HOWARD 
and her husband, Count John A. Perdicaris, before St. 
Marks’ in Venice. Miss Howard will resume her concert 
work in November. 


ROBERT GORDON, 
baritone, who sang with success during the month of August 
at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, much 
favorable comment being evoked by his beautiful voice and 
artistic interpretation in both solo and quartet work. Archi- 
bald Sessions, with whom Mr. Gordon has been coaching 
for the last three seasons, was at the organ, playing an organ 
recital each Sunday afternoon. The effective Seven-Fold 
Amen of Henry M. Dunham was introduced and much en- 
joyed at all of the services. 


E 
photographed with a good catch which he made in the St. 
Croix river in Maine. After having had a delightful vaca- 
tion, Mr. La Forge is returning to New York to resume his 
activities at the La Forge-Berumen Studios on September 15. 
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JAMES WOLFE RETURNS— 
after a three months’ trip to France, Belgium, Germany and Russia, where he 
visited his parents for the first time in seventeen years, the Metropolitan Opera 
basso and his wife, Lillian Lafferty, perhaps better known as “Beatrice Fairfax, e 
arrived in New York on the S. S. President Roosevelt recently. (1) “Jimmy” 
Wolfe with Chief Officer Robert B. Miller of the President Roosevelt; (2) Mr. 
and Mrs. Wolfe aboard the France on 
which they went over to Europe. While 
in Germany, Mr. Wolfe was offered a 
contract to sing in opera in Germany, 
which he was obliged to refuse. He 
will rejoin the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany this season and will also be heard 
in a limited number of concerts. 





tee 








VACATIONING WITH 
RAISA AND RIMINI 
(1) Rosa Raisa walking and 
singing in the woods, near her 
villa in Italy; (2) Tennis has 
been one of Rimini’s sources of 
recreation this summer, and (3) 
the artistic couple of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company having a 
light breakfast. 
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A REAL MOON FOR THE NILE SCENE 


When the four performances of Aida were given in Seattle, Wash., recently, under the 
direction of Karl Krueger, the technical director, Burton James, did not have to resort 
to lighting effects for the Nile Scene. Curiously enough each night at the appointed 
time, the moon showed its face and added—as one can easily believe—a touch of charm 
and reality to the picture. To Margaret Kreps, the designer of the setting, also goes 
much credit. The performances are said to have been magnificent in every respect, with 
a sterling cast that included Frances Peralta, Paul Althouse, Marion Telva, William 
Gustafson and Fred Patton. Fully fifty thousand people attended. (McBride Studio 
photo) 
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AMY ELLERMAN 
vacationing in the Black Hills of South ANITA RIO 
Dakota. (Left) Scaling the dizzy heights as the Goose Girl on her farm in Connecticut. Mme. Rio is a well known 
with Calvin Coxe, her husband. (Right) vocal teacher of New York. 
Saluting President Coolidge, who is playing 
with his dogs on the veranda of Game 
Lodge, in the Black Hills. 


CARMELA PONSELLE SINGING AT THE HOLLYWOOD BOWL 
to an audience of 20,000 persons in a recent concert under the direction of Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, noted pianist and conductor. This occasion marked the soprano’s first appearance 
on the coast. Miss Ponselle has now returned to her camp at Old Orchard, Me., to spend 
the remainder of the vacation season before resuming her duties with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company later in the fall. (Insert © Mishkin) 


DORIS DOE, 


contralto, who is now under Judson management, seems to 

, take a cheerful view of the future. She has been vacating— 

\ if that is the word—at Mountain View, in the Adirondacks, 

and in this picture she is carefully looking at the point where 

the ball is going if she slices it. Wonder if she looked quite 
so cheerful after she hit that ball? 
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ANNA HAMLIN 
(right) with Marion Kerby, actress, who is well known for 
her portrayal of Nana in Seventh Heaven, and William 
Williams, leading man of Winthrop Ames’ Gilbert and Sul- 
livan Company. Miss Hamlin appeared recently in Lake 
Placid with a number of other singers and “vaudevillians” 
at a hig concert which Daniel Frohman arranged for the 
benefit of the Actors’ Fund. Another recent appearance of 
the so] was in joint recital with Harold Henry, pianist, 
Yellow Barn at Bennington, Vt. 


YVEATMAN GRIFFITH, 
internationally known vocal pedagogue of New York City, 
who just closed his fifth consecutive summer season of 
vocal master classes in Los Angeles, Calif., snapped with 
Vargaret Messer Morris, member of these master classes 
and one of Los Angeles’ leading sopranos and Charles Wake- 
ficld Cadman, American composer. Miss Morris and Mr. 
Cadman have for several seasons given joint recitals of his 

works on the Pacific Coast. 


2 
CARLOS SALZEDO, 
harpist, aboard Marya, which he testifies is a “gentle south- 


ern mare.” Since the photo was taken at the fashionable 
resort of Scal Harbor, Me., it must be noted that the horse 
ts a horse—not a hawss, nor yet a hawrs. 


DAI BUELL AND BR’ER RABBIT. 
Dai Buell must ever be associated with Br'er Rabbit, not 
only because of her Ampico recording, which is a veritable 
coming-to-life of MacDowell’s tone picture of Joel Chand- 
ler Harris’ tmmortal tale, but because of her clever stunt 
at the convention of the National Federation of Music Clubs 
in Chicago. In a costume which looked from a distance like 
white fur, with large pink cars and a “cotton tail” which she 
animated auite realistically from time to time, Miss Buell 
appeared in the Midnight Frolic to play MacDowell’s com- 
position. Looking like a thoroughly adorable Bunny she sat 
and ate carrots or scampered about the stage in impromptu 
pantomimic interpretature of her own performance of “Br’er 
Rabbit.” How did she play and at the same time caricature 
the little animal? After her own inimitable interpretation, 
the Ampico unexpectedly reenacted her playing with amaz- 
ing exactitude. On the closing rabid running passage she 
hopped to the back of the stage only to “stomp her behime 
footses” to the two final chords so pointedly in imitation of 
the little creature’s habits. Br’er Rabbit is called back again 
and again to a well-merited reward of a fine green spring 
cabbage brought up with due ceremony by an usher in place 
of the roses so constantly laid at the feet of this popular 
concert pianist so well-beloved for her humanism. This 
same little comedy sketch was repeated at the Mu Phi Ep- 
silon show in Boston 


PAULO GRUPPE, 
cellist, who is preparing for a busy fall and winter season. 
His activities will include fulfilling evgagements as soloist 
and discharging duties as teacher of cello and chamber 
music in his New York studio. 


ANTON 
BILOTTI, 
pianist, in com- 
pany with (right 
to left) Sigfried 
Wagner, Maurice 
f . | Halperson and 
. ' Mrs. Wéinntfred 
oan Wagner at Bay- 
reuth. Mr. Bilotti 
achieved success 
during his Eu- 
ropean tour last 
season, and is 
now hard at work 
on programs for the coming winter. Some of his orchestral 
appearances will include a return engagement at Carlsbad in 
November, Prague and Vienna appearances later in the 
winter, a Paris engagement in the spring, and still another 
concert at Carlsbad next July. Included on the pianist’s rep- 
ertory are Liszt, Chopin and Beethoven concertos. 
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Arthur Farwell Engaged by Lewis, Richards 

Lewis Richards, recently appointed head of the music 
department of the Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich., has appointed Arthur Farwell, composer ‘and con- 
ductor, and long known as a leader of advance thought in 
American music, to a position on his faculty where he will 
have the direction of chorus and orchestra and will give 
courses in theory, history of music, and kindred subjects. 

Mr. Farwell first became known for his Wa-Wan Press, 
at Newton Center, Mass., through which he promoted the 
advance school of American music, and for his original com- 
positions on Indian Themes, which he played thoughout the 
United States on several transcontinental tours. 

After having lectured on History of Music at Cornell 
University, Mr. Farwell went to California for the first 
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LEWIS RICHARDS AND ARTHUR FARWELL 


taken in front of the former's villa in Santa Monica, Cal. 


Los Angeles Summer Session of the University of California, 
and later served for a year as acting head of the music de- 
partment of the University at Berkeley. He was composer 
and conductor for the Santa Barbara pageant, La Primavera, 
and the Pilgrimage Play *in Hollywood in 1921, when he 
was invited to accept: the Composers’ Fellowship of the 
Pasadena Music and Art Association, which he held for 
four years, being’ the second American composer to be 
honored with such a fellowship. During this period he con- 
ducted a number of his orchestral works at the Hollywood 
Bowl and the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra concerts. 
In 1925 he inaugurated the Theatre of the Stars, an outdoor 
amphitheater for music and drama at Big Bear Lake in the 
San Bernardino Mountains, where he produced his pag- 
eant drama, The March of Man, since which time he has 
made his home in Los Angeles. 
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Von Klenner Closes Chautauqua Activities 


}aroness von Klenner has closed her summer school of 
vocal music at Point Chautauqua, N. Y., where many young 
singers as well as teachers found renewed inspiration 
through her instruction and advice. A series of song recitals 
was given there during the summer by a number of profes- 
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sional pupils, the list including Collice S. McConkey, soprano, 
of Toronto, Can.; Leonore Knopf, contralto, Warren, Pa.; 
Elizabeth Knauth Nelson, soprano, Jamestown, N. Y.; Klare 
Marie See, soprano, Springfield, Ill.; Elonina Mantor, so- 
prano, of Pittsburgh; Emily Shouldis, contralto, Racine, 
Wis.; Ruth Hess Barnes, soprano, and T. Sheridan Baker, 
tenor, both of Meadville, Pa. 

On August 21, Mme. von Klenner gave her annual sacred 
church concert at St. Paul’s Church in Mayville, N. Y. 
“The pupils of Mme. von Klenner were in fine voice, and 
won fresh laurels,” said the Mayville Press, and the Chau- 
tauqua Daily devoted a long article to the affair, saying 
that “It was the most finished singing ever heard in May- 
ville.” The singers were Lee Hess Barnes, Ruth H. Barnes, 
T. Sheridan Baker, Bruce L. Middaugh, Florence Gustaf- 
son, Regna K. Ahlstrom, Lenore Knopf and June Sherwin 
Little, and they were accompanied by Anna Knowlton, or- 
ganist, of Warren, Pa. 


Althouse Scores in Aida in Seattle 


When the Nile was transported to one corner of the 
Washington University Stadium at Seattle for the out of 
doors performance of Aida, Paul Althouse sang by its in- 
visible shores the laments and joys of Rhadames. Mr. 
Althouse was referred to by Seattle scribes as a “high 
light,” and the Post Intelligencer proved its point by adding 
that “his tasteful version of the famous tenor aria, Celeste 
Aida, and his singing throughout the opera was of a quality 
to charm.” Tribute to the carrying power of his voice came 
from the Times, which noted that he “overtopped the vast- 
ness of the arena without sacrificing tonal purity or dra- 
matic nuance.” 

Mr. Althouse has now returned to New York and recently 
sang at Athantic City. He has also re-opened his vocal 
studios in this city. 


Joseph Achron in Own Concerto 


At the fourth concert of the Beethoven Symphony Or- 
chestra on January 13 next, Joseph Achron, composer- 
violinist, will play his own violin concerto, which is dedicated 
to Heifetz. The new orchestra is scheduled for a season 
of from seven to ten concerts, under the leadership of 
Georges Zaslawsky. Other soloists will be Luella Melius, 
coloratura soprano, and Ignaz Friedman, pianist. 
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Gabrilowitsch Completes California Tour 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch has completed his California season, 
the first in several years, amid the cheers and applause of 
San Francisco and Hollywood music lovers. The geniality 
of the able pianist and conductor quite won over his audi- 
ences and his critics, and there is a personal touch of ap- 
proval in the tributes paid his work—and himself. 

The Tschaikowsky Pathetic Symphony has been prominent 
in Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s coast programs, and in an interview 
with a San Francisco Examiner reporter the noted musician 
said, “As far as I know, I am the only living conductor who 
was present at the first performance i in St. Petersburg under 
Tschaikowsky’s own direction of his Symphonie Pathetique. 
He died a few days later. His funeral was a national pag- 
eant.” The reviewer later states, concerning a performance 
of this tragic sixth symphony, that the conductor’s inter- 
pretation was a memorable one, and that Gabrilowitsch gave 
in his reading of the work an “authoritative and sincere por- 
trait of Tschaikowsky, the man, the artist, the dramatic 
poet, who suffered greatly and felt deeply, who was melan- 
choly, sometimes morbid, and full of fire and revolt. It was 
Tschaikowsky tender, bizarre, capricious, heroic.” 

The Hollywood Bowl audiences greeted Gabrilowitsch no 
less heartily than did those of San Francisco. Enthusiasm 
for his work ran high, and the beauty of his reading of the 
Brahms C minor symphony and the individual atmosphere 
of the Bowl itself brought a touching picture from. Carl 
Bronson of the Los Angeles Herald. Mr. Bronson wrote: 
“If the beloved Brahms had ever been told that his sym- 
phony would be rapturously listened to by thousands of 
silent people upon a gently sloping hillside in the mountains 
under the stars, he would have thought that he had already 


GABRILOWITSCH GUEST OF LILLIAN GISH. 
Right to left: Fred Niblo, moving picture director; Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch and his daughter, Nina; Lillian Gish, now 
playing leading role in The Enemy, and Clara Clemens- 
Gabrilowitsch, noted singer and actress. 


reached heaven and was receiving his final reward. He 
would have been further convinced to have heard Gabrilo- 
witsch direct his opulent, but much unappreciated measures. 

. An ovation followed the symphony which attested 
that the audience found heaven, and not heaviness in the 
magic phrases.” 

To those accustomed to Californian candor it is futile to 
explain the sincerity of the tributes accorded the musician. 
To those unaccustomed to it, the sincerity of the critics’ 
words must be accepted as being prompted by sheer enthu- 
Siasm. 


Two Songs by Marianne Genet 


Two songs in manuscript have been received from the 
composer, Marianne Genet. The titles are: My Love Is a 
Blossom, Heigh O! and Lotus Blossom, and the poems are 
by Grace Thompson Seton. Words and music are both 
equally attractive, being love songs in the best sense, light 
and dainty, full of swing and melodically highly effective. 
It is hard to choose between them. My Love Is a Blossom 
has a fine, rhythmic tune, gay and lively, very singable and 
catchy, the sort of thing an audience will carry away and 
whistle or sing in odd moments. The other—Lotus Blossom— 
is more in the style of what one calls in America and 
England a ballad. The music is simple but harmonically 
interesting, with effective enharmonic modulations. Al- 
though quite different from the companion piece, it is no 
less attractive. Both songs will please singers as well 
as audiences, and when published are sure to be successful. 


Comprehensive Cherniavsky Routing 

The Cherniavsky Trio will have a very busy season in 
America, starting in the states of Oregon and Washing- 
ton from October 10 to 17. From October 17 to 22 the 
artists will be in Utah, Wyoming and Colorado, finishing 
out the month in Texas. The first part of November the 
Trio will go to Oklahoma, then east and south to Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, North and South Carolina, Mississippi and 
Florida. The latter part of the month will find the Cherni- 
avskys in Ohio, New York, Indiana, Kentucky and Missouri. 
Thence they return again to Texas and Oklahoma and move 
on to California, where they said for Hawaii on December 17. 
After playing in Honolulu the Trio goes to Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa and Europe, not returning to the 
United States until the season of 1931. 


Hamburg to Hear Crooks in Opera 

A cabled message from Fitzhugh W. Haensel, of 
Haensel & Jones, announces that Richard Crooks has been 
engaged to sing the role of Cavaradossi in Puccini’s La 
Tosca at the Hamburg Opera House, Hamburg, Germany, 
on September 20. This performance will be in addition 
to the tenor’s appearances in Lohengrin, Faust (Gounod) 
and in La Tosca at the Stadtische Oper in Berlin before 
his return to the United States in October for his annual 
concert and recital tour of this country. 
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PittspurGH, Pa.—Interest in the contest for young sing- 
ers sponsored by the Atwater-Kent Foundation has fetoale 
widespread, with two-score or more Pittsburgh students plan- 
ning to enter the ranks of contestants. The foundation is 
conducting a National Radio Audition, for young men and 
young women for the purpose of finding by competition the 
best undiscovered voices in the United States. The western 
Pennsylvania district is conducting tests for singers from 
this entire territory. Mrs. T. C. Dierks, state president of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, is chairman of the 
district committee. Others on the committee are Mrs. Wil- 
liam McClay Hall, Mrs. Edward B. Lee, Genevieve Cleve- 
land, Harvey B. Gaul and Burt McMurtrie. 

The former Edith Taylor Thomson concerts, which ran 
for twelve seasons in Pittsburgh, will be combined with 
the former Bortz popular concerts this season into one series. 
This course, which will be presented at Carnegie Music 
Hall, embraces both instrumentalists and singers. 

Audiences attending the municipal park concerts this year 
have been greeted by a vast assembly of music lovers. The 
commendable manner in which the public has demonstrated 
its enthusiasm and approval of this form of musical pro- 
motion is gratifying to those who labored long and strenu- 
ously to make the present year symbolic of the city’s zenith 
in musical progress. 

Programs at the Pittsburgh Country Club have come in 
for much favorable comment in local music circles recently. 
One of the features is the singing of the Criterion Male 
Quartet, comprised of Vincent Kroen, tenor; Will 
Rhodes, tenor; Max Kroen, baritone, and Raymond Griffin, 
bass. These vocalists are ‘under the leadership of Rhodes 
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and-are accompanied by Earl Mitchell, well known local 
pianist. 

The reproducing piano labeled the Treasure Chest of 
Music, manufactured by the Wurlitzer company, afforded 
an interesting study to the thousands who witnessed its first 
demonstration at the initial exhibition given by J. M. Lannes, 
head of the Wurlitzer Company in Pittsburgh. 

Twelve-year-old Blanche Nied, contralto, sang recently 
at a children’s self-expression hour in the Carnegie Hall. 
The recital was presented by the class of Anne Raftery, who 
has built up a school in self-expression for children. The 
girl’s brother, who has won prizes for singing, also partici- 
pated in the recital. 

At the close of a successful teaching season, Lyman Almy 
Perkins, vocal teacher, conducted a four weeks’ summer 
course in both his Pittsburgh and New Kensington studios. 
On July 18 Mr. Perkins opened his second annual summer 
course at Norfolk College, Norfolk, Va., where he has al- 
ready established a large following. Arthur Davis, tenor 
of Rodef Shalom Temple, also of the Presbyterian Church, 
Sewickley, Pa., joined Mr. Perkins during August, and be- 
fore they return to Pittsburgh they will present several joint 
recitals in the Norfolk and North Carolina territory. 

An orchestra organized by George Horner and Joseph 
Masquiler of Sharon, Pa., has been playing for Sunday 
night open-air concerts. Both of the instigators of Sharon’s 
new musical organization were formerly members of Danny 
Nirella’s Band. B. M. 


Avitabile Pupil in Recital 
An enjoyable concert was given in Long Branch, N. J., on 
August 22 by Mildred C. Bossone, soprano, a pupil of S. 
Avitabile, of New York City. She was so well received 
by her audience that she was compelled to sing several en- 
cores in addition to her program numbers, which consisted 
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of the aria from Thomas’ Mignon, Tosti’s Segreto, and Ron- 
ald’s Down in the Forest. The Long Branch Daily Record 
noted that: “Miss Bossone has a charming soprano . voice 
and despite her youth, knows how to use it. She sings with 
ease and admirable control and her sustained notes were 
wonderfully well rendered. Her hearers grow enthusiastic 
over a passage in the upper register only to find a moment 
later that there is a delicacy and charm perhaps even greater 
and more winning in the lower. Th at she completely 
won her audience there could be no doubt.” 


About Edward Johnson, American Tenor 


The summer season of opera at Ravinia, Ill., has kept 
Edward Johnson, American tenor, as busy as he was at the 
Metropolitan Opera House last winter. From July 3 to 30 
he sang ten leading roles, and he is now preparing the chief 
tenor part in Charpentier’s Louise, which he will sing shortly. 
In all Mr. Johnson’s repertoire includes about forty operas. 
After the Ravinia season the tenor will undertake a Canadian 
tour embracing twenty-four appearances within the month of 
September ; this will be followed by a fall season of twenty- 
eight or more concerts under the Wolfsohn management. 
About the fifth of January he will begin his season at the 
Metropolitan, after which he plans another extensive tour 
through the United States, and possibly Europe. : 


Thelma Given at Cape Cod 


Thelma Given, talented young American violinist, is sum- 
mering at Cape Cod, and is soon to be heard again in con- 
cert, under the direction of Haensel & Jones. The young 
artist returned a few months ago from an extended tour of 
Europe. 

At present she is devoting on an average of eight to ten 
hours daily in practise and study, and in the preparation of a 
new repertory for the fall and winter season. 
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of Cincinnati 


ENOOWEO INCORPORATED 


ADOLF HAHN, Director 


Now in Fiftieth Year 
AN ENDOWED AND COMPLETE SCHOOL FOR MUSICAL EDUCATION 
VOICE PIANO STRINGS THEORY 
OPERA ORCHESTRA CHORUS - DRAMA 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC—Accredited 


Courses lead to ‘ 
Degree Dormitories 
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University ef Cincinnati 


(FRANK) 


LaFORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Concert Pianist and ym - e Specializing in 


“ Surging’ interpretation and Technique 


STUDIO: 14 WEST 68th ~ NEW YORK PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 
Fall term begins September 15th. 
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of the 


Juilliard School of Music 


120 Claremont Avenue New York City 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 

A school for serious students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


All talented advanced violin students will come under the personal observation and 
instruction of 


Prof. LEOPOLD AUER 








Cincinnati Conservatory « «Music 


Founded 1867 INCORPORATED 


AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
Over three score years in the front rank of American Music Schools 


Piano, Voice, Organ and all Orchestral Instruments, Opera, Orchestra, Theory 
Composition, Public School Music (accredited), Languages, 
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Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates granted 
ideal Dormitories on ten-acre campus 


BERTHA BAUR, President and Director Highland A 
Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager 9 Cache Gene  daaicetl ie 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH ‘ice 


TEACHER OF FAMOUS ARTISTS AND OF TEACHERS 
Studios 51 W. 70th St., New York City Tel. Endicott 8144 


MARCELLA GEON 


Pianist — Accompanist — Coach 
23 West 64th St., N. Y. - - Phone 1452 Trafalgar 


RO XAS Coach and Accompanist to 


MARTINELLI 
: Bid 
Vocal Coach Studlo: aed g-, 


for six years 
57th St., N. Phone Circle 6161 
alter Columbia University 


Henry Hall Address 39 Claremont Ave. 
Wiliam Ss. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
137 West 86th St., New York 











Professor of Choral Music, 





Studio: Tel. Schuyler 3580 


MARIE SUNDELIUS soprano 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall 113 West 57th Street New York 








GIUSEPPE BOGHETTI 


Vocal Studios: 1710 Chestnut St., 13 East 38th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa N. Y Tel 


OPERATIC and CONCERT TENOR 
Graduate Royal Conservatory of Music 
MILANO, ITALY 
New York 


Caledonia 2777 





DOROTHEA FLEXER 


CONTRALTO 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
ee R. E. Johnston, 1451 Desist New York 





Edwin Franko Goldman 
CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass” 


Personai address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York 
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Address, Secretary, Frieda Hempel 
271 Central Park West, New York City 
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MEZZO-SOPRANO 


BRUNO ZIRATO 
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THE WORLD FAMOUS JAPANESE SOPRANO 


TAMAKI MIURA 


in the New One-Act Japanese Opera 


“NAMIKO SAN” ALDO FRANCHETTI 


On Coast to Coast Tour Season 1927-1928 
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Ethel Fox Praised by Asheville, N. C. Critics 


Ethel Fox, artist-pupil in both voice and dramatic action 
of Mme. Pilar-Morin, recently made her debut in Hansel 
and Gretel with the San Carlo Opera Company in Asheville, 

C.. The charming little singer made an excellent im- 
pression and has been engaged by Mr. Gallo for the next 
three years, with an option on the fourth year. 

Commenting upon her portrayal of the role of Gretel, the 
Sunday Citizen said: “Ethel Fox excels in Gretel. With 
the play done gracefully and feelingly, Miss Fox did a 
magnificent piece of work. Little Miss Fox, making her 
debut, sang with real color and tenderness. Her action was 
richly interpretive.” 

Favorable, too, was the review of the Times: “Ethel Fox 
was among the numerous sensations of the opera season. Her 
appearance here marked her debut, and her delightful lack of 
affectation and easy manner behind the footlights endeared 
her at once to her audience. And then Gretel (who was 
wrongly called Ethel Fox) sang with the loveliest voice in 
the world—and Gretel sang a song about the flowers she 
was making into a wreath and again the stupid grown-ups 
in the audience said, *E thel Fox has a wonderful voice and 
isn't she a fine actress? 

After she had broadcasted over station WWNC, the 
Asheville-Times wrote: “Youngest San Carlo prima donna 
thrills WWWNC fans. Ethel Fox charms hordes of invisibles. 
With only a handful of listeners to applaud her effort at 
first hand, Miss Fox seemed to lose herself completely in 
her song, and to float fairly out into the air with her music. 
Her voice over WWNC Saturday night came as a fitting 
climax to the wonderful performance which she gave earlier 
in the day.” 

Prior to going with Mr. Gallo, Miss Fox was the prima 
donna with the 1927 Bare Facts, when the New York critics 
singled her a for special comment. The Stage, of July 
21, stated: “Genuine applause at the performance I attended 
was in inverse ratio to the number of items. Most of this 
went to Ethel Fox, a newcomer of great personal charm, 
whose voice delighted in several instances, principally in 
Rosemary (by Lillian Devine) and The Moon and You and 
I. She also rendered an operatic selection with much suc- 


ETHEL FOX, 
soprano and artist-pupil of Mme. Pilar-Morin, on the 
garden of the Battery Park Hotel, Asheville, N. C., where 
topped during her engagement there with the San Carlo 
Opera Company. She made her debut in Hansel and Gretel. 


roof 


she s 


cess. Truth compels the statement that without her assis- 
tance the program would have been fatiguing indeed. Miss 
‘ox also contributed powerfully in ‘putting over’ a dance- 
melody called You Can't Stop the Sun from Shining, in 
which a chorus appeared in paper raincoats and hats, a 
costume novelty, with undeniable effect.” 


Myra Mortimer and Her Art 

When Myra Mortimer returns to America this fall for a 
tour of her own country, her career will be viewed as well 
as her finished song product; for, only in that way can one 
comprehend the full significance of her accomplishments. 
Mme. Mortimer’s life is a sequence of song. Back in the 
childhood days in Spokane, Wash., and later in Butte, Mont., 
her training in art was begun with the piano, that instru- 
ment providing the necessary musical foundation. In school 
she sang in the chorus with a big, low boy’s voice; then she 
was sent to Cleveland to continue her piano studies, but that 
the future lay in her voice was soon discovered. Hence the 
change in plans. She now began to spend her winters in 
New York and her summers in Europe; she adopted the lied- 
er form of song, and as her art de veloped, so did the char- 
acter of the She became a foremost interpreter of 
the masterpieces of vocal art and sang herself into the good 
will of many peoples and into the esteem of critics. In the 
music centers of Europe she has been proclaimed a priestess 
of song and one of the world’s great interpreters of this 
difficult and exacting form of vocal art. Her programs be- 
tray the keen analyist, the advocate of beauty, the explorer in 
many fields, the disciple of genius, and the exponent of the 
best in art; consequently, they are interesting, illuminative, 
educational, and enjoyable. 

Mme. Mortimer’s opening recital in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, has been announced for November 7, and will un- 
doubtedly prove an outstanding event for her many 
admirers. 
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HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Trinity Court, Boston 
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Recitals, Concerts, Oratorto. 
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“Allow me to express my sincere appre- 


ciation of your splendid instruments. 


They are UNEXCELLED in the beautiful 
quality of their tone and responsiveness.” 


DANIEL WOLF 
Composer and Pianist 


ICH-&- “BACH 


Grand—Reproducing—and 
Period Model Pianos 


237 int 23rd St. New York 


77 East Jacxson Brvp., Cuicaco, ILL. 
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ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 











Lee Hess Barnes, director of the Conneaut Lake Fes- 
tival of Music of the Middle East at Conneaut Lake from 
July 9 to July 16, will produce Faust in concert form in 
Dubois, Pa., and in surrounding cities. Prof. Barnes will 
have a chorus of 150 voices, with Rollin Pease and Hilda 
Burke as soloists. The pertormances will take place Sep- 
tember 20, 21 and 22 

Gustave L. Becker’s Festival March was featured at the 
August 18 concert given by the Barnhart Band, Watsessing 
Park, East Orange, N. J. This pianist, composer and 
teacher resumed his Steinway Hall studio activities Sep- 
tember 6. 

Arthur J. Beckhard, New York manager, spent his 
summer hoiiday in the Maine woods. Noble T. Macfarlane, 
of the same firm, is in Rockford, Ill., manipulating a 
perambulator for Noble, 2, who was introduced to his 

father and mother in July. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman returned recently from di- 
recting a successful presentation of his Sunset Trail, in 
Burlingame, near San Francisco. The production was an 
elaborate one, given out-of-doors in the Woodland Theater, 
using 100 in the cast, which included some of the best 
artists in San Francisco. It is interesting to note that the 
Sunset Trail was given in California almost at the same 
time as Eugene Goosens’ presentation of Mr. Cadman’s 
Hollywood Suite, at the Hollywood Bowl with the Sym- 
phony. Mr. Goosens has always taken a keen interest in 
introducing Mr. Cadman's works, at one time directing ten 
performances of caue Trail in Rochester, N. Y., and other 
Eastern cities. 

Amy Ellerman and Calvin Coxe are finishing a sum- 
mer’s vacation in the Black Hills, South Dakota, with trout- 
fishing, mountain climbing, viewing the scenery, beside be- 
ing guests of honor at various parties. Recent snapshots 
include the artist-couple in front of the Coolidge cottage, 
on high mountain-peaks, etc. 

Esther Dale, soprano, is a firm believer in American 
music, and she will offer a program of songs written entirely 
by American women composers during her coming season. 
Her list of composers will include Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
Gena Branscombe, Annabel Morris Buchanan, Dagmar Ryb- 
ner, Rhea Silberta, Mary Turner Salter, Constance Herres- 
hoff, Alice Barnett, Marion Bauer and Rosalie Housman. 
Such a list serves to indicate the variety and scope covered 
by the talented group of American women achieving success 
in the field of vocal music. It has been charged that there 
is a persistent and tiresome “sameness” to the work of our 
women composers, but Miss Dale seems to disprove this 
statement in the manner in which she has rounded out her 
program, giving it the necessary firmness and completeness. 

Emma A. Dambmann sang the Bach-Gounod Ave 
Maria at St. Nectaire, France, on August 14, a large 
congregation hearing her with much interest. August 22 
she was soloist at the Concert Classique, in the Casino des 
Fleurs, where she was warmly applauded, and August 30 
was heard at a Ritz-Carlton concert in Paris. September 10 
she sailed on the Berengaria and resumed vocal instruction 
in New York soon after her arrival. 

Ignaz Friedman, Polish pianist, is being announced by 
the Beethoven Symphony Orchestra, Georges Zaslawsky, 
conductor, as soloist with the orchestra at its third subscrip- 
tion concert at Carnegie Hall on Wednesday evening, De- 
cember 21. Luella Melius, coloratura soprano, and Joseph 
Achron, composer-violinist, are other well known artists 
already engaged by the orchestra. Other soloists of equal 
prominence will be announced shortly for the orchestra’s 
four other evening performances. 

The Hart House String Quartet of the University of 
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Hitherto its American tours have been 
confined to the East and Middle West. In December it will 
cross the continent tor a series of concerts in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Pasadena, and other Pacific coast 
cities. Canada has scored a notable victory through the 
enterprise shown by the University of Toronto in securing 
a permanent endowment for its quartet. This was made 
possible by the generosity of the Hon. Vincent and Mrs. 
Massey. Thus removed from the pressure of continuous 
financial necessity, the ensemble is in a position to concen- 
trate on purely musical accomplishment. The United States 
will share generously in the benefits of this endowment dur- 
ing the coming year, for fully a third of the quartet’s engage- 
ments will be on the southern side of the international 
boundary. 

Margaret Hamilton, pianist, 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
ducting, and played the Saint-Saens C 
No. 4, at Conneaut Lake, Ohio. Miss 
motoring in Canada. 

Ignace Hilsberg, pianist, 
studio on September 20. 

Alma Kitchell, contralto, appeared as soloist in a 
concert by the Green Mountain Singers, Charles Kitchell, 
conductor, at Manchester, Vt., on August 26. Her numbers 
consisted of composition by Haydn, Gretchaninoff, Rach- 
maninoft and Fourdrain, and a group of folk songs in Eng- 
lish. On August 24, the Singers gave a concert in the 
Opera House at Poultney, Vt. 

Beatrice MacCue, contralto, who is at the present time 
in Europe, has been engaged to appear in concert before 
the Tuesday Music Club of Akron, Ohio, next March 

Alfred San Malo, South American violinist, who is 
spending some weeks at his ancestral home it St, Malo, 
srittany, will make one professional appearance in_ France 
before returning to New York next month for a Carnegie 
Hall appearance. Although Mr. San Malo was born in 
South America, he comes of ancient French lineage, being 
the last descendant of the old Norman family which gave 
its name to the fortress seaport of St. Malo. His ancestors 
were exiled from France during the Huguenot persecutions 
and took refuge in Holland, one group migrating to South 
America. Mr. San Malo will play at Cornell University 
immediately following his metropolitan engagement. 

The National Music League furnished the artists for 
the summer concerts at Duke University, Durham, N. C 
and at the East North Carolina University at Greenville, 
N. C. Bernard Ocko, violinist, George Rasely, tenor, and 
the Marianne Kneisel String Quartet were the artists on 
the two courses. 

Elly Ney, Beethoven pianist, and wife of Willem Van 
Hoogstraten, conductor, bade London farewell for the sum- 
mer in a recent Wigmore Hall recital. This year marked 
her first formal appearance on the British concert stage 
since war times. Her success was so complete that a con- 
course of British critics ranked her first in a list of the 
six “most unusual recitalists’ of the season. Mme, Ney 
will return to the United States in early January to appear 
in the first of the. Roosevelt Recitals in New York on 
January 7. “I leave England regretfully,” Mme. Ney told 
the London Times interviewer, “but I shall surely. refurn 
It bas been a revelation to find such an enormous British 
interest in Beethoven, whose influence has broadened and 
spread through the centenary observances of the past year.”’ 

Katherine Palmer, soprano, is broadcasting every Fri- 
day night over station WJZ, New York. She recently ap- 
peared with success as soloist with the Montclair Glee Club 
of Montclair, N. J., receiving the following words of com- 
mendation from Mark Andrews, director of the club: “I do 
not hesitate to say that no soprano ever so pleased the audi 
ence in our long series of concerts.” 

Fred Patton, baritone, who is joining the forces of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company this winter, will open his 


during the autumn. 


recently appeared with 
Albert Stoessel con- 

minor concerto, 
Hamilton is now 
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will reopen his New 
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tember 16, at which time he will sing the role of King Mark 
in Tristan and Isolde with the San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany. 

Anthony Pesci, well known young American tenor, 
has begun a busy season, singing on August 11 to an audi- 
ence of 30,000 in Prospect Park, Brooklyn. Concerts include 
Sept. 8, Saint Mary’s, S. 1.; Oct. 2, Palace Theater, S. L.; 
Nov. 2, Saint Ann's, S. I., and the Tuberculosis Hospital, 
Perth Amboy N. J., Nov. 16. The Democratic Club of 
Staten Island will also hear him in October. 

George Rasely, tenor, and Bernard Ocko, violinist, 
accompanied by Everett Tutchings, recently gave a concert 
in Bennington, Vermont. 

Carl M. Roeder will resume his piano classes on Sep- 
tember 21 after a delightful vacation in the White Moun- 
tains. 

Francis Rogers will resume the teaching of sins ging at 
his New York studio on October 3. The following day 
marks the opening of his fourth season as instructor in the 
Juilliard Graduate School of Music. 

Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, was the 
hearty welcome at her final appearance 


recipient of a 
in Vienna last sea- 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS—Several large studios are 
available unfurnished on yearly lease, also 
sublet part time. For particulars inquire 
of Manager, Mr. Black, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Tel.: Penn 2634 


ESTABLISHED New York vocal teacher 
desires to secure secretarial work and 
studio accompanying in return for lessons 
Write for interview “T. B. S.,” care of 
MusicaL Courier, 113 West 57th Street, 

New York. 








CONCERT P TANIST will give expert mas 
ter instruction to a limited number. First 
five registrants accepted at half fee. Ad- 
dress: “M. R. * care of Musica 
Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New York, 
or Cc all Monument 4817. 


ESTABLISHED VOC AL 
give use of studio with new Steinway 
piano to teacher of piano in return for 
services as accompanist. Must = experi- 
enced and proficient. Address: “J. N. J..” 
care of MusicaL Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 


TEACHER will 





NEW YORK MUSICAL CLUB offers 
Part Scholarship for the coming season. 
Eight months of vocal study in New York 
City. All information by addressing Sec- 
retary, 817 Steinway Hall, New York. 


The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
15 East 9th St., 13-15 East 38th St. 
Apply 15 East 38th Street 
we non-resident studios, with or with- 
Ph ie studios with piano for summer 
Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 


VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 











Toronto will make its most extended 


American 


invasion 


winter season with an appearance in San Francisco on Sep- 


At 13 East 38th Street 


Excellent food at moderate prices 











FRANCO DE GREGORIO 


formerly leading tenor in principal theaters of 
Holland, England, Ireland, Scotland, Transvaal and Australia. 


Voice Placing and Coaching in Opera, Oratorio and 
Concert 


166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone 0138 Endicott 


Italy, Russia, France, 








ALICE HACKETT, 


Musical wreveres for Women’s Clubs 


1510 3rd Ave., Fort Dodge, Ia. 


: BENDITZKY 


629 Stratford PI., and 900 Lyon and Healy Bldg; Chicago 








ROBERT 


BRAUN 


Director 


Faculty of Fifty 





POTTSVILLE, PA. 


In Musical Interpretations for heap and | 








PROF. PEDRO PONS 


Graduate Roval Conservatory, 1 Spain 
Master Duvernini ¢ Fran e 
. Piano and Soltegio lessons 
Care of MusicaL Courier, 113 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone, University 6472, 7 to 9 Pp. m 


HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heiser 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street 
MILAN 


LUSK 


Concert Violinist 
Apply Secretary Room 517 118 North La Salle Street, 


er-alumnus 








Chicago 
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ADELEINE VANCE BROOKS 
Certified teacher of Juliani, Paris 
G. B. Lamperti and Royal Conservatory, 
Dresden 
Concert and Opera Repertoire 
23 E. 18th Ave., Denver 


OLORADO WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY 
Denver 
lliff Garrison, Dean 


HE DENVER COLLEGE OF 
MUSIC, INC. 

The Largest in the West 

Public, endowed and non-profit making 

— John Stringham, Mus.B., P.D., 
ean 


HE DENVER CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, INC. 

Paul Clarke Stauffer, Director 

Colfax Ave. at Vine Street, Denver 














LANCHE DINGLEY - MATHEWS 
PIANO WORK, INC. 
1000 Pennsylvania Street, Denver 





DWARD B. FLECK 
Teacher of Artistic Piano Playing 
Author of “The Groundwork of Piano 
Technic” (Breitkopf & Hartel) 
1527 High St., Denver 





ICCARDA FORREST 
Concert Violinist and Teacher 
Lamont School of Music 
1170 Sherman St., Denver 





ARGARET DAY GRUBB, Concert 
Pianist 
J. ALLEN GRUBB, Tenor 
Oratorio, Opera, Concert 
Studios 1175 East 11th Ave., Denver. 
Phone: 9435 York 





INIFRED HOWE 
Former assistant to Nadia Bou- 
langer, Paris 
Thoro training in Solfege, Harmony, 
Counterpoint and Composition 
Studio: 1437 Glenarm St., Denver 


ILDRED RUHGE KYFFIN 
Contralto Soloist; exponent of meth- 
ods of Percy Rector Stephens, N. Y. 
Studio: 1000 Grant St., Denver 


AMONT SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
INC., Denver 
Florence Lamont Hinman, Director 
The school producing two Ist Prize win- 
ners (Ina Rains and Frank Dinhaupt), 
at Sesqui-Cent. Nat’l Contest 











ENNIE L. LIVERMAN 
Teacher of Piano and 
Dalcroze Rhythmical Gymnastics 
Studio: 1322 E. Colfax Ave., Denver 





LORENCE DENNY MORRISON 
Concert Pianist and Accompanist 
Studio: 1415 Elizabeth St., Denver 


DITH M. PERRY 
Piano Studios, 1651 Ogden Street 
Denver 
Training of the highest standard in both 
Technic and Interpretation 


ROGRESSIVE SERIES MODEL 
PIANO STUDIOS 
Corinne M. Bourk, Mus. B.; Ruth Flynn 
Patton, Mus. B.; Velma Cashmore; 
Eunice McLaughlin; Jeanette Field; 
Dorothy E. Tefft 
Studios: 1109-11 E. Colfax, Denver 


E H. BAXTER RINQUEST 

e Specialist in singing, speaking and 
restoring the voice 

EDITH KINGSLEY RINQUEST 
Pianist and teacher, 25 E. 18th St., Denver 
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son. The Vienna Volkszeitung spoke of her as “one of the 
rare pianists of our times whose quality of unerring concen- 
female virtuoso, and whose powerful 
personality awes her audiences.” The Wiener 
wrote that “the soulful interpretation of the 
Appassionata no doubt inspired even the most 
sensible hearer.” While Dr. Julius Korngold, Vienna 
ritic, stated in the Neue Freie Presse that “Germaine 
nitzer embodies the highest qualities.” 

_ Ruth Shaffner, will arrive in 
Berengaria on September 16 from a pleasant and 
tabl y in Europe. Miss Shaffner writes from 

summer has indeed been a wonderful one, 

ation has been gained for the winter’s work.” 
tudying with the official soloist coach of the 

Bayreuth, and worked on roles with Reuss- 

ignerian authority. She also attended perform- 
Isolde, . while 
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material, in due 
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Wildermann, of the Music . Institute of St. 
| Steinway Hall, New York, resuming her 
m as last heard from in Vienna, whence 
s postcard views of the Burgplatz, etc. She 
uction the middle of this month. 
Zetlin, violinist, a faculty member of the 
te of Musk Philadelphia, has taken a studio 
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Zuro’s Summer Series 
Jo siah Zuro’s multiple activities 
{ chamber music recitals inaugu- 
Steinway Hall by the members of the 
Society. Every Tuesday night at 11:30 
with a classical trio or quartet, followed 
istrumental or vocal solo, the concluding 
ensemble. Music of many nations 
n covered in the course of the ten 
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quently chosen from the ranks of the Sunday Symphonic 
Society, among whom were Leon Trebacz, concert-master 
of the orchestra; Ernest Meyen, solo cellist of the orchestra, 
and Paul Neubart, first viola. Other players—members as 
well as “guests” included Ladislaus Turnai, Samuel Pevs- 
ner, Howard Kay, Fritz Forsch, violins; Gershunoff, 
flute; A. Gorodner, clarinet, and H. Axlerood, bassoon. 

Among some notable performers to be recorded was the 
Symphonic Concertante by Mozart played by Rudolph 
Heinz, first violinist of the New York Symphony, and 
Drago Jovanovich, one of Hugo Riesenfeld’s conductors. 
The latter a the viola part. A visiting quartet, con- 
sisting of Eddie Brown, F. Thalow, M. Kreiner and Lajos 
Shuk, had an evening to themselves at one of Mr. Zuro’s 
recitals, playing Borodin’s quartet and smaller works by 
Glazanoff and others. In addition to singers from Mr. 
Zuro’s own class, an interesting guest artist was Elizabeth 
Santagano, singing operatic excerpts as well as classical 
and modern Lieder. A wood-wind nonet with horn 
by Florence Schmidt, was upon one occasion conducted by 
J. M. Coopersmith, organist of the Capitol Theater, the 

olo. horn being taken by Lucina Nava, horn of the 

Capitol Grand Orchestra. In addition to being the Balieff 
of the Mr. Zuro as well as Leon Rosenblum have 
always officiated as pianists. 

The audiences at these recitals consisted mostly of 
bers of the Sunday Symphonic Society with few invited 
guests. The object of this newest institution is to foster 
and develop the art of performing chamber music as well 
as that of intimate song. Manuscript performances of un- 
played works therefore naturally constitute a part of the 
programs of this little group of musicians. Thus a hitherto 
unplayed quartet by Oscar Potoker was given a performance 
on August 29. Performances of other unplayed chamber 
music compositions are under consideration. 

In addition to his regular vocal studio work this summer, 
Mr. Zuro also has been busy with the preparation of sing- 
ing groups for theater as well as for radio engagements. 
One of the outstanding achievements in that direction this 
summer was a vocal group of forty mixed voices whose 
singing has for ten weeks been one of the features of the 
musical presentation accompanying Cecil B. De Mille’s King 
of Kings at the Gaiety Theater. 


Peralta’s Aida Well Liked 
Frances Peralta’s Aida stands in relief against the pa- 
geantry and pomp of the out-of-door performance of the 
opera at the University of Washington Stadium. It was 
produced under the direction of Karl Krueger, director of 


solo, 


Sc lo 
occasions, 


mem- 


RANCES PERALTA 


the Seattle Symphony Orchestra, and Mme. Peralta 

one of the guest artists chosen to sing in the cast. 
‘The title part is excellently suited to Frances Peralta,” 

wrote the reviewer of the Post Intelligencer, and he added 


was 


eptember 15, 1927 
that her “soprano voice possesses the requisite volume of 
tone for open air singing and is at the same time of an 
ingratiating clarity. It -would be foolish, of course, to 
expect the ultimate refinements of vocal style to be fully 
appreciable in so vast a place as the Stadium. But to a 
surprising degree Mme. Peralta was able to ‘put over’ 
the musical essence of the role. I was particularly im- 
pressed by her singing of the exquisite aria, O patria mia, 
which is one of the finest things in the opera.” 


Walter Anderson Alias Jimmie Bowden 


Walter Anderson, New York concert manager, has been 
spending the warm months at his summer home at Shelter 
Harbor, Westerly, R. I., resting from his activities of last 


WALTER ANDERSON 
steps of his summer home at Shelter Harbor, 
Westerly, R. I, 


on the 


season. He is scheduled to return to the metropolis within 
a week to resume his managerial work here. 

Mr. Anderson’s recent twenty-first birthday 
manager was punctuated by an amusing incident. The 
manager was fraternally hailed at a roadhouse in Rhode 
Island by a jovial Harvard group with the invitation to 
partake of some fluid refreshments with them. After gra- 
ciously accepting this earnest offer, it developed that the 
youths had mistaken Mr. Anderson for one Jim Bowden, 
a colleague of theirs at the renowned old institution. Mr. 
Anderson modestly attributes the cause for the error to 
“these funny straw hats and juvenile knickers (and also a 
new Chrysler car) that help to dispel the ravages of time.” 
3ut his friends have their own opinion. 


as a concert 


Raymond Wins Success in California 

Following his success in Redlands, Calif., in joint recital 
with Elsa Alsen on August 12, George Perkins Raymond 
pleased another audience in a recital in Santa Barbara, 
Calif., on August 23. The tenor, who began his career 
only three seasons ago, is capturing popularity in a rapid 
manner, and has received excellent comments from _ the 
press on the coast for his work. Variety and style were 
touched upon in these criticisms as well as polished inter- 
pretations. Mr. Raymond will return to the east early in 
tne fall to begin his winter season with a tour of the South. 
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MARY GARDEN SAYS: 


I was much pleased to listen to your ren- 
dition on The Autopiano, which is the height 
of ingenuity when it comes to playing the 
piano by means of a music roll. Your in- 
strument follows thoroughly the interpreta- 
tion of the performers, giving a dignified 
reading of the classics. By your system for 
accenting the melody, one is led to imagine 
hearing the velvety touch of a Paderewski. 
It seems to live and breathe. 


Sincerely, 


Sih sides, 


THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street New York 
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